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Preface 


This  monograph  is  the  product  of  a  “quick-turn”  study  to  assist  U.S. 
Air  Force  leadership  in  choosing  ways  to  enhance  Air  Force  capabili¬ 
ties  and  capacities  for  irregular  warfare  (IW).  The  primary  sponsor  was 
the  Vice  Commander  of  Air  Combat  Command.  The  Director  of  the 
Air  Force  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  (Office  of  the  Assistant  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff)  and  the  Director  of  Operational  Capability  Require¬ 
ments  (Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations,  Plans  and 
Requirements)  had  corollary  responsibility. 

The  work  documented  here  draws  from  a  large  body  of  recent 
RAND  research,  as  well  as  lessons-learned  studies  and  other  assess¬ 
ments  done  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  also  from  intensive 
discussions  with  Air  Force  subject-matter  experts.  Although  there  have 
been  numerous  discussions  along  the  way  (and  in  past  work)  about 
alternatives  and  their  relative  merits,  this  monograph  focuses  on  con¬ 
clusions.  In  some  cases,  details  should  be  further  checked,  but  the  basic 
elements  of  our  conclusions  appear  to  us  sound.  The  research  was  con¬ 
ducted  within  the  Strategy  and  Doctrine  Program  of  RAND  Proj¬ 
ect  AIR  FORCE  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Leon  Goodson  of  STR, 
L.L.C. 


RAND  Project  AIR  FORCE 

RAND  Project  AIR  FORCE  (PAF),  a  division  of  the  RAND  Cor¬ 
poration,  is  the  U.S.  Air  Force’s  federally  funded  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  center  for  studies  and  analyses.  PAF  provides  the  Air  Force 
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with  independent  analyses  of  policy  alternatives  affecting  the  devel¬ 
opment,  employment,  combat  readiness,  and  support  of  current  and 
future  aerospace  forces.  Research  is  conducted  in  four  programs:  Force 
Modernization  and  Employment;  Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Train¬ 
ing;  Resource  Management;  and  Strategy  and  Doctrine. 

Additional  information  about  PAF  is  available  on  our  Web  site: 
http://www.rand.org/paf 


STR,  L.L.C. 

STR,  L.L.C.  is  a  Virginia-based  company  that  provides  professional 
services  and  management  consulting  to  customers  in  both  the  private 
and  government  sectors. 

Additional  information  about  STR,  L.L.C.  is  available  on  its  Web 
site:  http://www.strllc.com 
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Summary 


This  monograph  documents  a  “quick-turn”  study  to  assist  Air  Force 
leadership  in  determining  actions  to  enhance  USAF  capabilities  and 
capacities  for  joint  and  combined  operations  in  irregular  warfare.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  directed  the  military  services  to  come  for¬ 
ward  with  operational  and  force  structure  initiatives  to  rebalance  their 
forces  across  IW  and  conventional-warfare  mission  areas.  According  to 
this  direction,  U.S.  forces  must  be  prepared  to  conduct  IW  operations 
for  many  years  to  come.  Airpower  plays  critical  roles  in  IW  opera¬ 
tions  that  are  both  direct — e.g.,  hunting  down  and  attacking  terrorist 
groups — and  indirect — e.g.,  training,  equipping,  advising,  and  assist¬ 
ing  partners. 

As  the  Air  Force  enhances  its  I W  capabilities  it  must  also  maintain 
capabilities  for  deterring  or  defeating  regional  or  near-peer  adversaries 
in  large-scale  conflicts.  In  rebalancing,  it  must  recognize  that,  although 
IW  and  large-scale  combat  operations  have  features  in  common,  IW 
operations  are  not  a  lesser  included  case  of  major  combat  operations. 
This  is  particularly  apparent  when  one  recognizes  that  IW  is  largely 
about  influencing  relevant  populations  and  operating  by,  with,  and 
through  partner  nations.  Further,  military  force  is  only  one  of  the  rel¬ 
evant  instruments  of  national  power  and  may  even  be  secondary  to 
political  and  economic  instruments  in  many  contexts. 
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Courses  of  Action  for  Enhancing  Air  Force  IW  Capabilities 

We  identify  four  dimensions  in  which  the  Air  Force  could  act  to  expand 
its  contributions  to  joint  IW  operations,  both  direct  and  indirect.  These 
dimensions  involve 

•  adapting  the  institutional  Air  Force  to  embrace  an  IW  mindset 
even  as  it  maintains  capabilities  for  traditional  missions 

•  enhancing  its  capacity  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  commanders 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 

•  more  generally,  ensuring  that  it  can  meet  global  demands  to  sup¬ 
port  partner  nations  against  extremist  threats  to  their  stability 
and  populations’  well-being 

•  building  force-structure  capabilities  and  capacities  to  sustain  this 
effort  over  the  years  of  the  “long  war.” 

The  courses  of  action  (CoAs)  we  propose  address  each  of  these 
dimensions.  We  formulate  our  CoAs  using  an  incremental  approach. 
CoA  0  is  the  bedrock,  and  should  be  taken  in  any  case.  The  additional 
CoAs  are  thematically  coherent  incremental  building  blocks.  Each  has 
merit  and  each  would  build  on  the  others.  All  are  grounded  in  analy¬ 
sis,  recent  operational  experience  of  USAF  general-purpose  forces  (GPF) 
in  IW,  and  long  experience  by  USAF  special  operations  forces  (SOF). 
Although  there  have  been  many  discussions  along  the  way  (and  in  past 
work)  about  alternatives  and  their  relative  merits,  this  monograph  focuses 
on  conclusions.  In  some  cases  the  initiatives  have  not  been  subjected  to 
detailed  force-effectiveness  analysis.  In  many  cases,  the  Air  Force  itself 
is  the  source  of  initiatives.  In  fact,  most  of  the  initiatives  identified  here 
are  already  being  considered  and,  in  some  instances,  pursued  by  USAF 
organizations.  Nevertheless,  while  in  all  cases  the  details  should  be  fur¬ 
ther  checked  and  refined,  the  basic  elements  appear  to  us  sound. 

Course  of  Action  0:  Set  the  Climate 

Serving  as  the  foundation  for  all  other  courses  of  action,  CoA  0  focuses 
on  deepening  the  institutional  commitment  to  developing  IW  expertise 
in  the  USAF  and  providing  relevant  capabilities.  In  our  view,  CoA  0  is 
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not  optional,  but  essential,  if  the  Air  Force  undertakes  to  truly  embrace 
irregular  warfare  as  a  USAF  competency.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
call  it  “CoA  0.”  It  includes  five  initiatives  to  inculcate  an  IW  mindset  in 
USAF  culture  and  to  ensure  that  IW  has  a  top  priority: 

•  early  and  frequent  leadership  emphasis  on  IW  as  an  institutional 
priority 

•  a  permanent,  high-level  management  organization  to  monitor 
and  direct  IW  activities  in  the  Air  Force  with  unity  of  purpose 

•  realignment  of  career  management  to  encourage  and  reward  IW 
experience 

•  realignment  of  education  and  training  to  greatly  increase  the 
exposure  of  airmen  to  IW  concepts  throughout  their  careers 

•  expansion  of  the  Coalition  Irregular  Warfare  Center  (CIWC)  as 
a  USAF  focal  point  for  IW-related  concept  development,  technol¬ 
ogy  exploitation,  and  strategic  assessment. 

We  estimate  the  resources  to  implement  the  initiatives  of  CoA  0 
as  180  personnel,  an  initial  investment  of  about  $7  million  (mostly  for 
office  equipment),  and  an  annual  operations  and  support  (O&S)  cost 
of  about  $30  million.  (See  pp.  17-20.) 

Course  of  Action  1:  Succeed  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 

Course  of  Action  1  is  predicated  on  the  judgment  that  the  Air  Force 
should  prepare  for  continued  heavy  involvement  in  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Activities  in  Afghanistan  have 
recently  increased  and  are  likely  to  continue  for  years.  The  rugged  ter¬ 
rain  and  lack  of  roads,  and  the  distances  between  distributed  battle 
areas,  will  highlight  the  flexibility  and  reach  of  airpower.  In  addition, 
recent  decisions  to  greatly  expand  the  size  of  the  Afghan  National 
Army  presage  a  long-term  requirement  for  the  USAF  to  help  build  the 
Afghan  Air  Corps  and  support  the  extension  of  the  Afghan  govern¬ 
ment’s  reach  into  rural  areas.  The  situation  in  Iraq  is  more  ambiguous. 
The  U.S.-Iraq  security  agreement  calls  for  U.S.  forces  to  withdraw  from 
Iraq  by  2011.  That  may  well  occur  on  schedule,  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  Iraqi  leadership  will  ask  U.S.  forces  to  remain  with  a  smaller,  less- 
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visible  presence  focused  on  building  Iraqi  security  forces  while  pro¬ 
viding  niche  capabilities  in  support  of  Iraqi  operations.  These  niche 
capabilities  could  well  include  USAF  assets  for  close-air  support  (CAS), 
armed  overwatch,  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  (ISR), 
airlift,  command  and  control,  force  protection,  and  other  important 
functions — perhaps  for  5-10  years.1 

Thus,  CoA  1  addresses  shortfalls  in  current  and  potential  opera¬ 
tions  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  by  pushing  more  Air  Force  capability 
and  capacity  forward,  preparing  the  USAF  for  what  could  be  a  longer- 
than-hoped-for  stay  while  broadening  efforts  dedicated  to  establishing 
the  Iraqi  Air  Force  and  Afghan  Air  Corps  as  strong,  self-sustaining 
entities.  The  intent  of  CoA  1  is  to  show  immediate  effects  in  the  Iraqi 
and  Afghan  theaters  and  to  field  systems  that  improve  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  deployed  forces  for  operations. 

The  initiatives  for  CoA  1  involve 

•  training  more  Joint  Terminal  Attack  Controllers  (JTACs)  and 
embedding  specialized  air  expertise  at  multiple  echelons  to  sup¬ 
port  planning  and  operations 

•  providing  additional  ISR  and  transferable  CAS  and  mobility 
capability 

•  pushing  forward  a  range  of  capabilities  for  information  operations, 
strategic  communications,  agile  combat  support,  and  lessons- 
learned  capacity 

•  providing  a  more  robust,  tailorable  Air  Education  and  Training 
Command  (AETC)  pipeline  for  training  USAF  advisors 

•  adding  an  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command  (AFSOC) 
squadron  of  combat  aviation  advisors 


1  The  commander  of  Multi-National  Forces  in  Iraq,  General  Ray  Odierno,  has  stated  his 
belief  that  U.S.  air  capabilities  could  be  needed  in  Iraq  for  another  five  to  ten  years.  More 
recently,  Iraqi  Prime  Minister  Nuri  al-Maliki  left  the  door  open  to  continuing  U.S.  military 
presence  after  2011:  “If  Iraqi  forces  need  more  training  and  support,  we  will  reexamine  the 
[status  of  forces]  agreement  at  that  time,  based  on  our  own  national  needs.”  See  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  “DoD  News  Briefing  with  Lt.  Gen.  Odierno  from  Iraq,”  January  17,  2008; 
and  “A  Conversation  with  Iraq’s  Prime  Minister  Nuri  al-Maliki,”  United  States  Institute  of 
Peace,  July  23,  2009. 
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•  creating  a  regional  air  academy  focused  on  Iraqi  and  Afghan 
airmen. 

Implementing  all  the  CoA  1  initiatives  would  require  an  esti¬ 
mated  3,600  personnel,  200  aircraft  (including  additional  intelligence¬ 
gathering  MC-12s,  the  conceptual  OA-X  light  attack  platform,  and  a 
family  of  light  cargo  aircraft),  about  $1.9  billion  in  initial  investment 
(mainly  for  aircraft),  and  some  $423  million  in  yearly  O&S  costs.  (See 
pp.  20-27.) 

Course  of  Action  2:  Support  Partners  Globally 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghani¬ 
stan,  they  are  by  no  means  archetypal  scenarios  for  future  IW.  The  chal¬ 
lenges  are  global,  and  operations  in  other  contingencies  are  unlikely  to 
look  much  like  those  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  CoA  2  would  recognize 
this  global  challenge.  It  would  enable  the  United  States  and  its  partners 
to  put  unremitting  pressure  on  terrorists  and  insurgents  around  the 
world — working  largely  by,  with,  and  through  partners  with  diverse 
needs  and  at  varied  developmental  levels — while  enhancing  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  discreet  U.S.  direct  operations  against  terrorist  groups.  This 
global  demand  for  the  expertise  of  U.S.  airmen  is  neither  static  nor  well 
defined  as  of  yet,  but  its  magnitude  is  widely  recognized  as  being  well 
beyond  current  U.S.  capacity. 

As  the  USAF  presses  ahead  with  its  efforts  to  build  Iraqi  and 
Afghan  air  capabilities,  CoA  2  addresses  these  global  demands  through 
initiatives  that 

•  establish  IW  advisory  wings  in  the  general-purpose  force  and  in 
AFSOC 

•  expand  AETC  training  efforts  to  sustain  the  larger  advisory  force 

•  pursue  advisory  and  employment  concepts  for  agile  combat 
support 

•  embed  air  advisory  elements  in  air  components  of  the  combatant 
commands  (COCOMs) 

•  establish  additional  regional  air  academies 
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•  deploy  transferable,  multi-mission  (including  ISR)  light  utility 

aircraft  to  the  COCOMs 

•  expand  USAF  human-intelligence  capabilities. 

Overall,  CoA  2  involves  3,000  personnel,  255  aircraft,  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $2.3  billion,  and  an  annual  O&S  cost  of  $374  million.  (See 
pp.  27-31.) 

Course  of  Action  3:  Ensure  Future  Access  and  Action 

Course  of  Action  3  is  aimed  at  long-term  force  structure  rebalancing 
to  support  IW.  Its  main  objectives  are  to  ensure  that  the  Air  Force 
would  be  positioned  to  support  surge  IW  operations  in  the  future  and 
that  special  operations  forces  could  operate  in  less  permissive  environ¬ 
ments,  at  times  clandestinely.  We  divide  CoA  3  into  two  elements, 
each  associated  with  one  of  these  objectives.  In  the  first  element,  units 
equipped  with  an  additional  93  manned  ISR  platforms  (to  complement 
what  we  assume  will  be  continued  expansion  of  unmanned  systems) 
and  300  counterinsurgency-dedicated  CAS  platforms  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  global  operations.  We  estimate  the  resources  needed  to  pursue 
these  two  initiatives  at  4,400  personnel,  $4.7  billion  in  investment,  and 
$600  million  in  annual  O&S  costs  (for  all  393  aircraft). 

The  second  CoA  3  element  enhances  special  operations  capabili¬ 
ties  in  the  out-years  with  a  low-observable,  next-generation  gunship 
concept  and  a  low-observable  SOF  mobility  platform  for  infiltration/ 
exfiltration  operations  in  denied  areas  and  over  long  distances.  This 
element  of  CoA  3  recognizes  that  even  as  the  United  States  emphasizes 
operating  by,  with,  and  through  partners,  there  will  still  be  a  need  for 
U.S.  forces  to  conduct  direct  operations  against  nonstate  adversaries. 
We  estimate  resources  for  the  48  aircraft  associated  with  these  initia¬ 
tives  to  be  1,320  personnel,  $20.5  billion  in  investment,  and  $216  mil¬ 
lion  in  annual  O&S  costs.  Most  of  the  resources  would  be  needed 
beyond  2020,  although  some  research,  development,  test,  and  evalu¬ 
ation  (RDT&E)  would  appear  late  in  the  Future  Years  Defense  Plan. 
(See  pp.  31-33.) 

The  matrix  in  Table  S.l  provides  a  summary  of  our  proposed 
CoAs  and  initiatives,  grouped  by  functional  area — institutional,  oper- 
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ational  capability,  building  partner  capacity,  and  future  procurement. 
An  initiative  identified  as  part  of  a  CoA  receives  a  checkmark  under 
that  CoA.  However,  initiatives  may  also  play  roles  in  follow-on  CoAs. 
As  such,  if  an  initiative  also  supports  the  goals  or  emphases  of  other 
CoAs,  it  receives  a  plus  sign  under  those  CoAs.  Estimated  resources  for 
each  CoA  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  matrix.  For  CoA  3,  resources 
are  divided  between  the  first  two  (MC-12  and  OA-X)  and  second  two 
initiatives  (gunship  and  mobility  platform,  which  are  bracketed).  The 
total  incremental  manpower,  total  aircraft  inventory,  investment  costs, 
and  annual  O&S  costs  refer  to  fully  implemented  initiatives.  Appendix 
B  details  the  breakout  and  flow  of  these  manpower  and  cost  figures. 


Table  S.1 

Summary  of  Initiatives  to  Support  Courses  of  Action 


Initiatives 


CoA  3 

CoA  1  CoA  2  Ensure 

CoA  0  Succeed  in  Support  Future 
Set  the  Iraq  and  Partners  Access 
Climate  Afghanistan  Globally  and  Action 


Institutional 

Provide  leadership  emphasis  V 

Designate  HAF  integrator  , 

for  IW  V 

Emphasize  IW  career  incentives  V 

Expand  IW  curricula  in  , 

education  and  training  v 

Expand  CIWC  ^ 

Operational  Capability 

Embed  air  expertise  forward 
Add  JTACs 

Push  and  sustain  airborne  ISR 
and  PED 

Emphasize  innovative 
information  operations 

Synchronize  strategic 
communications 

Mitigate  agile  combat  support 
shortfalls 

Operationalize  analyses 


V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 


+  + 

+  + 

+  + 

+  + 


+ 


+ 


+  V 

+  + 


V  + 

+  + 
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Table  S.1  (continued) 


CoA  3 

CoA  1 

CoA  2 

Ensure 

CoA  0 

Succeed  in 

Support 

Future 

Set  the 

Iraq  and 

Partners 

Access 

Initiatives 

Climate 

Afghanistan 

Globally 

and  Action 

Building  Partner  Capacity 

Expand  advisor  training 

V 

V 

+ 

Stand  up  GPF  advisor  unit  and 
elements 

V 

+ 

Add  combat  aviation  advisors 

V 

V 

+ 

Expand  USAF  human 

V 

intelligence 

Build  regional  air  academies 

V 

V 

+ 

Future  Procurement 

Provide  transferable,  COIN- 
dedicated  CAS  and  armed 

V 

+ 

V 

overwatch  platform 

Develop  and  procure  light 

V 

V 

cargo  aircraft 

Develop  and  deploy  next- 
generation  gunship 

V 

Develop  and  deploy  next- 
generation  SOF  mobility 
platform 

V 

Total  Estimated  Resources 

Manpower 

181 

3,594 

2,995 

4,395 

[1,320] 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

0 

200 

255 

393 

[48] 

Investment 

$7 

$1.9 

$2.3 

$4.7 

million 

billion 

billion 

billion 

[$20.5 

billion] 

Annual  O&S 

$30 

$423 

$374 

$598 

million 

million 

million 

million 

[$216 

million] 
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Concept  Development  for  Irregular  Warfare 

Although  this  monograph  has  focused  on  macro  IW  issues,  such  as 
leadership,  culture,  and  human  capital,  the  Air  Force  is  also  a  leader  and 
innovator  in  applying  high  technology  to  challenging,  complex  prob¬ 
lems.  Emerging  operational  concepts  needed  to  utilize  such  technology 
have  much  to  offer  in  IW  operations.  The  USAF  needs  to  be  at  the 
forefront  of  developing  concepts  for  ISR  (especially  signals  intelligence 
and  persistent  wide-area  surveillance),  space  and  cyberspace  capabili¬ 
ties,  communications,  and  low-collateral-damage  weapons.  Moreover, 
because  building  partner  capacity  and  operating  indirectly  are  so  cen¬ 
tral  to  IW,  the  Air  Force  should  pursue  a  dedicated  effort  to  make 
the  fruits  of  these  technologically  driven  concepts  available  to  partners 
within  export  control  parameters  and  without  compromising  sensitive 
or  classified  U.S.  capabilities.  In  fact,  concept  development  activities 
should  explicitly  consider  applicability  to  capacity-building  and  foreign 
internal  defense.  It  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  IW  integrator  at 
Headquarters  Air  Force  and  the  expanded  Coalition  Irregular  Warfare 
Center  to  ensure  that  technological  opportunities  for  novel  IW  appli¬ 
cations  were  explored,  developed,  and  fielded.  (See  pp.  38-40.) 


Conclusions 

In  summary,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  directed  the  Air  Force  and 
the  other  services  to  adapt  to  the  emerging  threat  environment  charac¬ 
terized  as  the  “long  war.”  The  direction  is  clear,  but  the  specifics  pres¬ 
ent  numerous  challenges,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  need  to  begin  to 
change  the  USAF  culture  from  one  focused  on  the  challenges  of  major 
combat  operations  (challenges  that  are  not  going  away)  to  one  equally 
accomplished  in  irregular  warfare.  The  Air  Force  has  a  great  deal  to 
offer  in  this  realm — indeed,  U.S.  efforts  to  counter  terrorism  and 
insurgency,  support  partners  in  foreign  internal  defense,  and  bring  sta¬ 
bility  to  vulnerable  populations  could  not  be  done  without  the  Air  Force. 
In  this  spirit,  we  formulate  and  propose  the  CoAs  in  this  report. 
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There  is  a  compelling  rationale  for  immediately  beginning  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  initiatives  in  CoAs  0,  1,  and  2 — or  some  versions  thereof.2  The 
need  to  adapt  as  an  institution,  to  redouble  efforts  in  Afghanistan  and 
to  support  an  orderly  withdrawal  and  potential  post-withdrawal  pres¬ 
ence  in  Iraq,  and  to  pressure  adversaries  and  support  partners  around 
the  world  is  unassailable.  As  the  Air  Force  implements  these  CoAs  and 
gains  additional  experience  in,  and  knowledge  about,  IW  operations, 
USAF  leadership  can  take  more  time  to  consider  the  more  ambitious 
and  costly  initiatives  proposed  in  CoA  3.  (See  pp.  41-43.) 

Finally,  while  there  are  material  initiatives  in  these  CoAs,  most 
of  the  initiatives  are  nonmaterial.  People,  not  platforms,  are  the  key 
to  transforming  the  Air  Force  and  rebalancing  its  IW  and  conven¬ 
tional  capabilities,  allowing  it  to  work  more  effectively  and  efficiently 
by,  with,  and  through  partner  nations  in  the  long  war.  As  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  Gates  wrote,  “In  the  end,  the  military  capabilities 
needed  cannot  be  separated  from  the  cultural  traits  and  the  reward 
structure  of  the  institutions  the  United  States  has:  the  signals  sent  by 
what  gets  funded,  who  gets  promoted,  what  is  taught  in  the  academies 
and  staff  colleges,  and  how  personnel  are  trained.”3 


2  The  analysis  herein  provides  rough  estimates  of  resources  required  to  implement  initia- 
tives,  but  it  does  not  attempt  to  identify  where  those  resources  might  originate  (i.e.,  either 
from  offsets  within  the  Air  Force  program  or  from  external  funding  sources). 

^  Robert  M.  Gates,  “A  Balanced  Strategy:  Reprogramming  the  Pentagon  for  a  New  Age,” 
Foreign  Affairs,  January/February  2009. 
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Introduction 


Terrorist  and  insurgent  groups  motivated  by  extremist  ideologies  pose 
a  serious  threat  to  U.S.  interests  and  must  be  actively  countered.  The 
United  States  must  conduct  efforts  to  defeat  such  groups  over  the  long 
term  and  apply  multiple  dimensions  of  its  national  power.  Such  efforts 
will  include  surveillance  and  intelligence  assessment,  sustained  foreign 
internal  defense,  and  direct  counterterrorism  and  counterinsurgency 
operations — activities  that  are  collectively  referred  to  as  “irregular  war¬ 
fare”  (IW).  “Waging  protracted  irregular  warfare  depends  on  building 
global  capability  and  capacity”  and  thereby  requires  regional  and  cul¬ 
tural  acumen  to  affect  indigenous  populations  and  governments.  The 
struggle  against  extremist  groups  “will  not  be  won  by  the  United  States 
alone.”1 

Despite  consensus  about  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  strat¬ 
egy  for  meeting  it,  neither  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  nor  other 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  government  have  yet  structured  themselves  appro- 


1  Department  of  Defense,  Irregular  Warfare  (IW)  Joint  Operating  Concept  (JOC),  Version 
1.0,  Washington,  D.C.,  September  11,  2007,  p.  1.  According  to  the  IW  JOC,  irregular  war¬ 
fare  is  defined  as  “a  violent  struggle  among  state  and  non-state  actors  for  legitimacy  and  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  relevant  populations.  IW  favors  indirect  and  asymmetric  approaches,  though 
it  may  employ  the  full  range  of  military  and  other  capabilities,  in  order  to  erode  an  adver¬ 
sary’s  power,  influence,  and  will’’  (p.  6).  It  encompasses  “insurgency;  counterinsurgency; 
unconventional  warfare;  terrorism;  counterterrorism;  foreign  internal  defense;  stabilization, 
security,  transition,  and  reconstruction  operations;  strategic  communications;  psychological 
operations;,  information  operations;  civil-military  operations;  intelligence  and  counterintel¬ 
ligence  activities;  transnational  criminal  activities,  including  narco-trafficking,  illicit  arms 
dealing,  and  illegal  financial  transactions,  that  support  or  sustain  IW;  and  law  enforcement 
activities  focused  on  countering  irregular  adversaries”  (pp.  9-10). 
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priately  for  long-term  effort.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  pressing  demands 
of  the  ongoing  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  which  have  made  it 
difficult  to  focus  on  measures  called  for  elsewhere  in  the  world  on  a 
long-term  basis.  The  recent  success  of  stabilization  efforts  in  Iraq,  the 
impending  drawdown  of  U.S.  ground  forces  there,  increasing  demands 
in  Afghanistan  and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and  DoD’s  Quadrennial 
Defense  Review  all  provide  guidelines  for  considering  how  joint  forces 
should  be  organized,  trained,  equipped,  and  postured  for  future  opera¬ 
tions  against  terrorist  and  insurgent  groups  abroad. 

For  more  than  eight  years  after  the  attacks  of  September  11,  2001, 
U.S.  policymakers  have  made  clear  that  ensuring  U.S.  security  will 
demand  enduring  efforts  by  DoD  and  other  agencies  to  maintain  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  global  extremist  network.  Hence,  treating  IW  as  an  anom¬ 
alous  phenomenon  that  can  be  adequately  dealt  with  through  a  series 
of  ad  hoc  arrangements  is  no  longer  appropriate  (if  it  ever  was).  Rather, 
it  is  time  to  structure  portions  of  the  force  for  these  missions  and  to 
plan  to  employ  them  accordingly  for  many  years  to  come. 


Objectives  and  Approach 

In  response  to  direction  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  United 
States  Air  Force  (USAF)  leadership  plans  in  the  near  term  to  identify 
and  implement  a  range  of  initiatives  for  enhancing  the  service’s  contri¬ 
butions  to  irregular  warfare  operations  and  to  meet  DoD  guidance  that 
directs  its  components  to  “recognize  that  IW  is  as  strategically  impor¬ 
tant  as  traditional  warfare.”2  The  Air  Force  asked  RAND’s  Project  AIR 
FORCE  (PAF)  to  conduct  a  “quick-turn”  study  that  would  provide  the 
leadership  with  a  menu  of  actions  it  could  consider  both  in  the  very 
near  term  and  over  an  extended  period  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
Air  Force’s  capabilities  to  take  part  in  joint  and  interagency  efforts  in 
irregular  warfare. 


2  Department  of  Defense,  Irregular  Warfare  (IW),  Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  DoDD  3000.07,  December  1,  2008. 
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This  study  is  intended  to  support  the  Air  Force’s  efforts  to  enhance 
its  contribution  to  the  U.S.  capacity  and  capability  to  conduct  irregu¬ 
lar  warfare.  Rather  than  developing  detailed  endpoints  for  Air  Force 
capabilities  or  structure  in  the  future — e.g.,  what  the  USAF  could  look 
like  in,  say,  2015 — we  propose  solution  vectors  that  could  enable  the  Air 
Force  to  move  out  quickly  while  continuing  to  consider  responses  to 
emerging  demands  in  a  dynamic  IW  environment.3  Our  goal  is  thus 
less  ambitious  and  more  circumspect.  The  environment  in  which  cur¬ 
rent  IW  operations  are  taking  place  is  very  dynamic.  Although  relevant 
issues  are  being  actively  debated  in  a  number  of  forums,  it  is  clearly 
essential  that  the  USAF  better  position  itself  to  meet  existing  and 
emerging  IW  demands.  In  that  spirit,  we  have  attempted  to  develop 
robust  vectors,  rather  than  endpoints,  for  incremental  solutions  that 
address  these  demands.  Every  initiative  proposed  in  this  monograph, 
therefore,  shares  the  following  characteristics: 

•  It  would  provide,  enhance,  or  expand  a  capability  that  is  relevant 
to  an  enduring  need  of  U.S.  commanders  charged  with  conduct¬ 
ing  IW  operations. 

•  It  is  within  the  realm  of  the  USAF’s  responsibilities  under  Title 
10  of  the  U.S.  Code. 

•  At  the  level  of  effort  recommended  here,  there  is  little  risk  of  the 
Air  Force  fielding  more  of  the  capability  than  will  be  called  for. 
Rather,  the  opposite  is  likely  to  be  true.  But  as  the  USAF  gains 
experience  with  the  newly  enhanced  capability,  adjustments  can 
be  made  to  best  meet  a  dynamic  demand. 

In  developing  the  initiatives,  PAF  focused  on  the  demands  that 
new  or  extended  Air  Force  capabilities  could  address.  With  a  few  excep- 


3  In  this  monograph  we  refer  to  “irregular  warfare,”  the  term  used  in  the  study’s  task¬ 
ing,  but  we  recognize  that  such  terminology  is  controversial  and  may  change.  Some  authors 
refer  to  “hybrid  warfare”  because  operations  in  a  theater  may  simultaneously  include  a  mix 
of  so-called  “traditional”  and  “irregular”  methods.  More  generally,  some  of  the  operations 
in  question  (e.g.,  surveillance  and  armed  overwatch  with  occasional  strikes)  apply  not  only 
to  “warfare”  but  also  to  post-major-combat  circumstances  during  which  the  challenges  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  stability,  security,  transition,  and  reconstruction  (SSTR). 
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tions,  PAF  was  asked  to  forgo  deriving  organizational  structures  during 
the  research.4  Additionally,  the  analysis  herein  provides  rough  estimates 
of  resources  required  to  implement  initiatives,  but  it  does  not  attempt 
to  identify  where  those  resources  might  originate  (i.e.,  either  from  off¬ 
sets  within  the  Air  Force  program  or  from  external  funding  sources). 
For  this  study,  PAF  developed  courses  of  action  (CoAs)  and  associ¬ 
ated  initiatives  in  collaboration  with  STR,  L.L.C.,5  which  estimated 
the  potential  costs  of  the  initiatives  over  the  Future  Years  Defense  Plan 
and  beyond.  Because  of  the  compact  timelines  for  this  study  (approxi¬ 
mately  60  days),  we  structured  it  fundamentally  to  gather,  evaluate, 
rehne,  and  compare  work  that  has  previously  been  done  on  IW  opera¬ 
tions  and  airpower’s  roles  in  them. 

This  study  was  initiated  as  an  IW  “functional  solutions  analy¬ 
sis”  based  on  an  existing  body  of  functional  area  analysis/functional 
needs  analysis  in  the  form  of  an  earlier  PAF  draft  report.6  Although  the 
USAF  adopted  the  draft  report  as  the  study’s  analytical  point  of  depar¬ 
ture,  the  study  team  recognized  that  to  ensure  the  consideration  of  an 
appropriately  broad  mix  of  candidate  initiatives,  the  effort  must  incor¬ 
porate  information  and  analyses  from  a  wide  range  of  other  sources 
and  subject  matter  experts,  both  in  the  Air  Force  and  beyond,  who  had 
broad  operational  and  institutional  experience  in  irregular  warfare.7 


4  One  might  imagine  the  development  of  an  “IW  AF,”  either  as  an  extension  of  U.S.  Air 
Force  Special  Operations  Command  (AFSOC)  or  as  a  new  organizational  entity  dedicated  to 
IW.  We  have  not  been  able  to  address  the  pros  and  cons  of  major  organizational  shifts  such 

as  these.  Instead,  our  approach  here  has  been  to  address  IW  as  a  “total  force”  issue,  leaving 
the  macro  organizational  issue  to  future  study  once  the  IW  challenges  and  opportunities  (as 
outlined  in  our  CoAs,  for  example)  are  better  understood. 

6  STR,  L.L.C.  is  a  Virginia-based  company  that  provides  professional  services  and  manage¬ 
ment  consulting  to  customers  in  both  the  private  and  government  sectors.  Additional  infor¬ 
mation  about  STR,  L.L.C.  is  available  on  its  Web  site. 

6  See  John  Stillion  et  ah,  “Air  Force  Phase  Zero  Capabilities-Based  Analysis:  Functional 
Area  Analysis  and  Functional  Needs  Analysis,”  unpublished  RAND  research,  September 
2007. 

7  The  study  team  consulted  experts  at  Fleadquarters  Air  Force,  Air  Combat  Command, 
Air  Mobility  Command,  Air  Force  Central  Command,  U.S.  Air  Force  Special  Operations 
Command,  Air  Education  and  Training  Command,  Air  Force  Reserve  Command,  and  the 
Air  National  Guard. 
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This  report  provides  the  Air  Force  with  a  coherent  direction.  All 
of  the  proposed  initiatives  have  merit  because  they  are  based  on  lessons 
learned  over  eight  years  of  operational  experience  by  USAF  general- 
purpose  forces  (GPF)  in  irregular  warfare  and  much  longer  experi¬ 
ence  by  USAF  special  operations  forces  (SOF).  However,  the  initiatives 
have  not  been  subjected  to  detailed  force-effectiveness  analysis.  This 
report  does  not  provide  the  basis  for  determining  the  best  allocation  of 
resources  across  the  USAF,  or  where  the  next  marginal  dollar  should  be 
spent  for  the  best  return  on  investment. 


Organization  of  This  Monograph 

Looking  ahead  to  the  remaining  chapters  in  this  monograph,  Chapter 
Two  provides  an  understanding  of  how  the  United  States  views  irregu¬ 
lar  warfare  and  the  greater  emphasis  DoD  has  placed  on  IW  in  recent 
years.  Chapter  Three  examines  each  of  the  four  proposed  courses  of 
action  in  detail,  and  identifies  each  of  the  initiatives  that  correspond 
to  each  course  of  action.  Chapter  Four  offers  recommendations  to  help 
Air  Force  leaders  successfully  implement  the  various  IW  initiatives. 
Chapter  Five  wraps  up  the  main  body  of  the  monograph  by  present¬ 
ing  our  conclusions.  Appendix  A  provides  a  detailed  examination  of 
each  initiative,  including  the  objectives,  estimated  costs,  implementa¬ 
tion  timeline,  and  related  employment  and  fielding  concepts.  Finally, 
Appendix  B  provides  a  more  detailed  look  at  the  estimated  resources 
necessary  to  implement  the  IW  initiatives  over  time. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


Engaging  in  Irregular  Warfare 


The  United  States  is  a  nation  engaged  in  what  will  be  a  long  war. 

Since  the  attacks  of  September  11,  2001,  our  Nation  has  fought 
a  global  war  against  violent  extremists  who  use  terrorism  as  their 
weapon  of  choice,  and  who  seek  to  destroy  our  way  of  life.  Our 
enemies  seek  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and,  if  they  are  suc¬ 
cessful,  will  likely  attempt  to  use  them  in  their  conflict  with  free 
people  everywhere.  Currently,  the  struggle  is  centered  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  but  we  will  need  to  be  prepared  and  arranged  to 
successfully  defend  our  Nation  and  its  interests  around  the  world 
for  years  to  come.1 

So  began  the  DoD  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  Report  of  February 
2006.  Similar  statements  appear  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  2006 
National  Security  Strategy  and  the  guidance  and  planning  documents 
that  support  that  strategy. 

The  United  States  is  at  war.  It  is  a  rallying  cry  for  harnessing  Amer¬ 
ica’s  vast  resources  and  focusing  all  its  elements  of  national  power — 
political,  diplomatic,  economic,  ideological,  and  military — to  prose¬ 
cute  a  campaign  that  will  bring  “victory.”  And  by  terming  this  a  “long 
war,”  the  image  emerges  of  a  conflict  that  is  expected  to  last  years, 
even  decades,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  adversary.  More  recently,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates  has  emphasized  that  irregular  warfare- 
related  operations  “cannot  be  considered  exotic  distractions  or  tem- 


1  Donald  Rumsfeld,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense,  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  Report ,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  February  6,  2006,  p.  v. 
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porary  diversions.”2  He  has  clearly  directed  the  military  services  to 
more  aggressively  address  operational  and  force  structure  initiatives  to 
respond  to  existing  and  emerging  IW  security  challenges. 

Thus,  the  U.S.  armed  forces  must  prepare  to  conduct  these  opera¬ 
tions  for  many  years  to  come.  At  any  given  time,  these  U.S.  IW  opera¬ 
tions  abroad  will  comprise  a  mix  of  “direct”  and  “indirect”  efforts.  In 
direct  operations,  U.S.  forces  will  operate  overtly  or  covertly,  hunt¬ 
ing  down  and  attacking  or  disrupting  terrorist  and  insurgent  groups. 
These  operations  range  from  surveillance,  to  direct  action,  to  routine 
patrols,  such  as  the  maritime  intercept  operations  the  U.S.  Navy  has 
been  conducting  off  the  Horn  of  Africa.  Indirect  operations,  by  con¬ 
trast,  are  aimed  at  improving  the  effectiveness  of  host  country  forces. 
They  center  on  efforts  to  train,  equip,  advise,  and  assist  others,  usually 
through  intensive,  hands-on  training  missions  in-country  to  help  host 
governments  build  capacity  and  legitimacy.  In  most  cases  U.S.  forces 
will  not  take  part  in  combat  operations  in  the  host  country,  though 
they  may  provide  important  supporting  functions  such  as  intelligence, 
surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  (ISR),  planning,  tactical  airlift,  com¬ 
munications,  and  logistics.  The  defense  strategy  calls  for  a  shift  in  the 
weight  of  effort  over  time  from  direct  to  indirect  operations,  reducing 
the  U.S.  footprint  in  the  countries  involved  (which  tends  to  delegiti- 
mize  local  governments)  and  enabling  partners  to  maintain  their  own 
security  and  provide  governance  of  their  populations.3  Airpower  plays 
critical  roles  in  direct  and  indirect  IW  operations:  the  Air  Force  should 
excel  in  both. 


Conducting  Air  Operations  in  Irregular  Warfare 

Air  Force  assets  are  currently  involved  in  a  number  of  IW  operations, 
including  direct  and  indirect  operations  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  the  Phil- 


2  Robert  Gates,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense,  transcript  of  speech  at  the  National  Defense 
University,  September  29,  2008. 

3  See  Department  of  Defense,  National  Defense  Strategy,  Washington,  D.C.,  June  2008, 
pp.  8-9. 
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ippines,  and  a  number  of  other  countries.  One  notable  phenomenon 
in  IW  operations  thus  far — particularly  direct  operations  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan — is  that  the  effectiveness  of  Air  Force  operations  in  sup¬ 
port  of  combatant  commanders  is  often  achieved  by  personnel  who 
find  better  ways  to  do  things,  ways  that  get  around  burdensome  and 
unproductive  processes  and  constraints,  with  a  focus  on  providing  what 
the  commanders  need.  As  a  result,  many  successful  activities  are  “non- 
doctrinal.”  Typically,  this  means  more  decentralized  decisionmaking, 
fewer  constraints,  crossing  of  stovepipes  (e.g.,  between  close  air  support 
[CAS]  and  surveillance  missions),  and  close  personal  relations  between 
forces  in  the  field.4 

Unfortunately,  these  wartime  adaptations  are  unlikely  to  be  main¬ 
tained  unless  more  formal  measures  are  taken  to  legitimate  them  and 
make  them  permanent.  USAF  doctrine,  concepts  of  operation,  and 
tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  (TTPs)  must  be  more  proactively 
adapted  to  distributed,  ground-centric  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghani¬ 
stan.  USAF  assets  must  be  responsive  to  ground  commanders’  needs 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  and  be  as  effective  as  possible  in  providing 
that  support.  There  is  also  increasing  concern  over  efficiency — e.g.,  that 
expensive  USAF  platforms  such  as  the  F-16  are  being  used  in  CAS  and 
nontraditional  ISR  (NTISR)  missions  (thereby  “burning  out”  aircraft 
much  faster  than  intended,  with  severe  consequences  in  future  years) 
that  perhaps  could  be  conducted  better  (more  efficiently  and  with  less 
cost)  by  other  types  of  manned  or  unmanned  platforms  (e.g.,  Predator, 
new  counterinsurgency  aircraft). 

Additionally,  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  around  the 
world,  there  is  increasing  demand  for  advisory  assistance  to  help  build 
partner  capacity  to  defeat  terrorist  and  insurgent  groups  and  extend 
governance  to  populations  vulnerable  to  extremist  ideology  and  infil- 


4  Col  Curtis  Neal  (USAF,  Ret.)  notes  that  during  the  Cold  War,  the  Air  Support  Opera¬ 
tions  Center  (ASOC)  and  Tactical  Air  Control  Party  (TACP)  functioned  quite  well  with 
just  rated  fighter/bomber  Air  Liaison  Officers  (ALOs)  and  1C4  (formerly  Tactical  Air  Com¬ 
mand  and  Control  Specialists).  Today’s  environment,  for  both  major  combat  operations  and 
IW,  requires  not  only  a  mix  of  USAF  Air  Force  Specialty  Codes  (AFSCs),  but  also  better 
joint  command  and  control  integration  with  the  Army,  SOF,  and  other  operators  in  the  bat- 
tlespace.  This  is  central  to  the  Joint  Air  Ground  Integration  Cell  (JAGIC)  concept. 
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tration.  The  USAF  must  enhance  and  expand  its  capacity  to  build  last¬ 
ing  relationships  with  willing  and  competent  partner  nations  (particu¬ 
larly  their  air  units),  to  train  and  advise  those  partners,  and  to  provide 
equipment  suited  to  those  nations’  milieus. 

Air  Operations  in  Iraq 

The  Air  Force  has  been  conducting  operations  in  and  around  Iraq 
continuously  for  nearly  two  decades,  and  in  and  around  Afghanistan 
for  much  of  the  current  decade.  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  become 
yardsticks  of  the  USAF  commitment  to  irregular  warfare,  both  in  per¬ 
ception  and  reality  despite  the  fact,  as  discussed  below,  that  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  are  not  representative  of  most  future  U.S.  IW  operations. 
Prudence,  however,  dictates  that  the  Air  Force  should  plan  to  continue 
heavy  involvement  in  direct  and  indirect  operations  in  these  two  coun¬ 
tries  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  United  States  and  Iraq  have  signed  a  Security  Agreement 
whereby  U.S.  forces  must  withdraw  from  Iraq  by  December  31,  2011. 5 
Nobody  knows  for  certain  what  will  happen  between  now  (fall  2009) 
and  then.  The  Iraqi  government  could  declare  that  all  foreign  forces 
in  any  form  must  leave  as  dictated  in  the  Security  Agreement.  In  this 
case,  the  Air  Force  may  need  to  maintain  a  robust  posture  nearby  in 
case  the  United  States  needs  to  quickly  surge  to  reinforce  Iraqi  forces  or 
conduct  other  urgent  operations  in  Iraq.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Iraqi 
leadership  could  ask  U.S.  forces  to  remain  with  a  smaller,  less  visible 
presence  that  focuses  on  continuing  to  build  Iraqi  security  forces  while 
providing  niche  capabilities  in  support  of  Iraqi  operations.  This  would 
require  a  renegotiation  of  the  U.S. -Iraq  Security  Agreement.  In  this 
case,  the  Air  Force  may  be  left  with  ongoing,  indefinite-duration  mis¬ 
sions  after  significant  withdrawals  of  ground  forces. 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  assume  a  best-case  scenario  in  which 
demands  on  the  USAF  in  Iraq  simply  vanish  after  the  U.S.  planned 


^  “Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Iraq  on  the  With¬ 
drawal  of  United  States  Forces  from  Iraq  and  the  Organization  of  Their  Activities  During 
Their  Temporary  Presence  in  Iraq,”  November  17,  2008. 
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withdrawal  at  the  end  of  20 11. 6  Moreover,  if  the  USAF  were  tasked  to 
continue  operations  in  Iraq  beyond  2011,  it  could  not  wait  to  begin 
preparing  after  the  fact — it  would  need  to  begin  now.  Thus,  for  plan¬ 
ning  purposes  the  USAF  should  prepare  to  keep  sufficient  assets  in¬ 
country  that  may  be  needed  to  protect  U.S.  forces  and  bases,  to  sup¬ 
port  Iraqi  ground  forces,  to  protect  Iraq’s  air  sovereignty,  and  to  train 
and  advise  Iraq’s  nascent  air  force.  The  transition  from  Coalition-led  to 
Iraqi-led  operations  would  transform  USAF  operational  requirements, 
concepts  of  operation,  and  TTPs,  especially  in  providing  CAS,  armed 
overwatch,  and  ISR  for  Iraqi  forces,  which  are  light-infantry  oriented, 
currently  with  little  or  no  organic  heavy  weapons  such  as  mortars  and 
artillery.  And  it  will  be  years — well  beyond  the  point  that  most  Coali¬ 
tion  ground  forces  have  largely  withdrawn — before  the  Iraqi  Air  Force 
will  be  able  to  provide  significant  support  to  their  ground  forces  or  to 
ensure  air  sovereignty.  The  USAF  may  have  to  fill  this  gap  while  con¬ 
tinuing  its  efforts  to  build  the  Iraqi  Air  Force.7 

Air  Operations  in  Afghanistan  and  Beyond 

Given  the  worsening  conditions  in  Afghanistan,  demands  there  for 
U.S.  airpower  will  rise  considerably.  The  lack  of  roads,  the  rugged  ter¬ 
rain,  and  the  distances  between  distributed  battle  areas  will  increasingly 
highlight  the  flexibility  and  reach  of  airpower.  In  addition,  the  safe 
haven  that  al-Qaeda  and  the  Taliban  enjoy  in  Pakistan  greatly  facili- 


6  While  the  future  course  in  Iraq  is  uncertain,  our  suggested  initiatives  are  not  sensitive  to 
these  uncertainties,  but  rather  provide  hedging  options  and  enduring  IW  value  across  the 
spectrum  of  possible  long-term  Air  Force  missions  in  Iraq  (and  elsewhere)  following  the  June 
30  pullout  from  Iraqi  cities  and  the  “complete”  pullout  of  Coalition  forces  in  2011. 

7  The  commander  of  Multi-National  Forces  in  Iraq,  General  Ray  Odierno,  commented  in 
early  2008  that  U.S.  air  capabilities  could  be  needed  in  Iraq  for  another  five  to  ten  years. 
More  recently,  Iraqi  Prime  Minister  Nuri  al-Maliki  left  the  door  open  to  continuing  U.S. 
military  presence  after  2011:  “If  Iraqi  forces  need  more  training  and  support,  we  will  reex¬ 
amine  the  [status  of  forces]  agreement  at  that  time,  based  on  our  own  national  needs.”  See 
Department  of  Defense,  “DoD  News  Briefing  with  Lt.  Gen.  Odierno  from  Iraq,”  January  17, 
2008;  “A  Conversation  with  Iraq’s  Prime  Minister  Nuri  al-Maliki,”  United  States  Institute 
of  Peace,  July  23,  2009;  and  David  E.  Thaler  et  ah,  Future  U.S.  Security  Relationships  with 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan:  U.S.  Air  Force  Roles,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND  Corporation,  MG- 
681-AF,  2008. 
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tates  their  operations  across  the  border  into  Afghanistan.  This  provides 
an  impetus  for  the  United  States  to  work  with  the  Pakistani  govern¬ 
ment  to  apply  airpower  to  best  effect  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  extremist 
strongholds  in  the  frontier  areas,  to  patrol  the  borders,  and  to  extend 
governance  there.  In  addition,  recent  decisions  to  greatly  expand  the 
size  of  the  Afghan  National  Army  presage  a  long-term  requirement  for 
the  USAF  to  help  build  the  Afghan  Air  Corps  and  support  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Afghan  government  reach  into  rural  areas. 

Despite  the  criticality  of  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 
however,  they  are  by  no  means  archetypal  scenarios  for  IW  operations. 
Like  the  other  services,  the  Air  Force  must  prepare  to  work  by,  with, 
and  through  partners  with  diverse  needs  and  at  varied  developmental 
levels  by  helping  build  their  capabilities  and  capacity,  even  as  the  Air 
Force  works  to  enhance  its  contribution  to  discreet  U.S.  direct  opera¬ 
tions  against  terrorist  groups.  This  global  demand  for  the  expertise  of 
U.S.  airmen  is  neither  static  nor  well  defined,  as  yet,  but  its  magnitude 
is  widely  recognized  as  being  well  beyond  current  U.S.  capacity.8 


Adapting  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Approach  to  Irregular 
Warfare 

Any  Air  Force  commitment  to  IW  must  be  in  addition  to  ensuring  that 
power  projection  for  deterring  regional  or  near-peer  adversaries  and, 
should  deterrence  fail,  for  fighting  large-scale  conflicts,  including  the 
need  to  address  nuclear  threats  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  is  not 
compromised.  In  this  balancing  act  it  must  be  recognized  that  although 
IW  and  traditional  warfare  operations  and  systems  may  share  much  in 
common,  IW  operations  are  not  a  lesser  included  case  of  major  combat 
operations.  These  differences  are  particularly  apparent  when  one  recog¬ 
nizes  that  IW  is  more  about  influencing  relevant  populations  and  oper¬ 
ating  by,  with,  and  through  partner  nations,  and  that  military  force  is 


8  See  Adam  Grissom  and  David  Ochmanek,  Train,  Equip,  Advise,  Assist:  The  USAF  and 
the  Indirect  Approach  to  Countering  Terrorist  Groups  Abroad,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND 
Corporation,  MG-699-AF,  May  2008,  not  available  to  the  general  public. 
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secondary  to  other  instruments  of  national  power  (economic  and  politi¬ 
cal)  in  most  I W  contexts.  Fortunately,  there  appears  to  be  enough  com¬ 
monality  between  IW  and  conventional  operations  that  fairly  modest 
resource  shifts  and  some  new  investments  can  “balance  the  force” 
appropriately  across  irregular  and  traditional  warfare  mission  needs. 

Solutions  for  addressing  IW  issues  would  start  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  USAF  with  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  direction  and  disci¬ 
pline  to  develop  and  implement  initiatives  to  reshape  and  rebalance  the 
force.9  From  wide-ranging  discussions  the  study  team  has  had  across 
the  Air  Staff  and  the  major  commands  (MAJCOMs),  we  believe  that 
this  would  require  a  cultural  adaptation  in  the  Air  Force  as  an  insti¬ 
tution.  To  achieve  this,  the  Air  Force  would  need  to  adopt  an  incre¬ 
mental  approach  by  augmenting  selected  elements  and  resisting  the 
temptation  to  focus  only  on  platform  solutions.  This  approach  should 
enable  Air  Force  leaders  to  grow  capabilities  as  demand  dictates.  Many 
relevant  needs  have  been  identified  from  analyses  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  Air  Force  Lessons  Learned,  such  as  the  comprehensive  and 
insightful  assessments  of  current  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 
as  well  as  other  engagements.10  While  the  lessons  are  being  “learned,” 
the  analyses  that  turn  lessons  learned  into  actions  implemented  seem 
to  be  lagging.* 11 


9  It  may  seem  at  first  blush  that  within  the  USAF,  IW  is  an  “AFSOC  mission”  and  that, 
consequently,  IW  enhancements  are  an  AFSOC  responsibility.  While  AFSOC  has  impor¬ 
tant  roles  in  IW,  rebalancing  the  force  is  a  servicewide  responsibility.  IW  is  a  total  force  issue 
requiring  a  total  force  mindset  and  culture  change. 

10  See  Office  of  Air  Force  Lessons  Learned  (FIQ  USAF/A9L),  Airpower  in  Irregular  War¬ 
fare ,  Washington,  D.C.,  September  25,  2008;  and  Office  of  Air  Force  Lessons  Learned  (HQ 
USAF/A9L),  Integration  of  Airpower  in  Operational  Level  Planning  Report ,  Washington, 
D.C.,  August  22,  2008. 

11  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Army  has  a  process  for  analyzing  its  findings  through  the 
Combined  Arms  Center  (CAC)  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Along  with  the  TRADOC  Analysis 
Center  (TRAC),  the  Center  for  Army  Lessons  Learned  produces  many  excellent  studies,  and 
since  CAC  also  “owns”  the  Combined  Arms  Doctrine  Directorate  and  CAC  training,  which 
directs  the  Battle  Command  Training  Program,  they  create  a  tight  lash-up  between  lessons 
learned  and  implementation  in  doctrine  and  training.  For  over  two  years,  the  CAC  has  been 
sending  trained  analysts  downrange  to  serve  in  the  maneuver  unit  headquarters  to  assist  in 
identification  of  lessons  and  analysis  of  operations. 
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The  good  news  is  that  needed  tactical-level  changes  are  bubbling 
up  from  operators  in  the  field  (e.g.,  as  documented  by  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Office  of  Air  Force  Lessons  Learned  and  the  efforts  of  other 
groups  such  as  the  Headquarters  Air  Force  IW  Task  Force  and  IW 
Tiger  Team,  in  addition  to  advice  provided  by  AFSOC  based  on  its 
long  experience  in  the  IW  realm).  There  is  inherent  (but  in  some  cases 
unrealized)  flexibility  in  the  USAF  Total  Force  to  meet  these  chal¬ 
lenges.  Operational-level  changes,  however,  are  more  challenging — 
and  it  is  here  where  senior  leadership  direction  is  most  needed.  Many 
of  the  near-term  solution  vectors  we  identify  focus  on  the  development 
of  more  specialized  human  capital  and  processes.  We  feel  that  these 
nonmaterial  career  management,  education  and  training,  and  com¬ 
mand  and  control  processes  can  and  should  be  acted  on  immediately, 
both  to  help  in  reshaping  current  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 
(and  other  places)  as  well  as  to  begin  adapting  USAF  culture  to  make 
it  more  sensitive  and  responsive  to  emerging  IW  needs  such  as  building 
partnerships  and  partner  capacity. 

Finally,  there  are  material  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed,  some 
of  which  are  under  way  (e.g.,  the  MC-12  Project  Liberty,  a  program 
to  meet  near-term  shortfalls  in  ISR  coverage  with  manned  platforms). 
Others  are  more  long  term  in  relation  to  the  current  operations  in  Iraq, 
Afghanistan,  and  elsewhere,  and  may  have  a  relatively  significant  effect 
on  force  structure  over  the  next  couple  of  decades. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


Exploring  Courses  of  Action  for  Irregular  Warfare 


In  the  previous  chapter  we  suggest  a  number  of  current  shortfalls  and 
anticipated  future  needs  that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  could  address.  In  this 
chapter  we  identify  four  “dimensions”  in  which  the  Air  Force  could  act 
to  expand  its  contributions  to  joint  IW  operations,  both  direct  and  indi¬ 
rect.  They  are  (1)  adapting  the  Air  Force  as  an  institution  to  embrace  an 
IW  mindset  as  it  maintains  the  capability  to  deter  and,  if  necessary,  to 
defeat  regional  adversaries;  (2)  enhancing  its  capacity  quickly  to  meet 
the  pressing  needs  of  commanders  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan;  (3)  ensur¬ 
ing  that  it  can  meet  global  demands  to  support  partner  nations  against 
extremist  threats  to  their  stability  and  to  the  well-being  of  their  popu¬ 
lations;  and  (4)  building  capabilities  and  capacities  to  address  future 
challenges  in  the  long  war. 

Based  on  those  four  dimensions,  we  developed  four  macro-level 
courses  of  action,  each  of  which  addresses  USAF  actions  in  a  given 
dimension.  We  formulated  the  CoAs  using  an  incremental  approach. 
Rather  than  treating  the  CoAs  as  separate  alternatives  from  which 
decisionmakers  select  a  single  CoA,  each  CoA  builds  upon  the  previ¬ 
ous  one.  A  CoA  contains  a  bundle  of  individual  initiatives  related  to 
the  organizing  theme  (e.g.,  institutional  commitment). 

The  CoAs  are  presented  in  order  of  their  urgency  or  time-horizon, 
specificity,  scope,  and  increasing  resource  requirements: 

•  CoA  0:  Set  the  Climate.  This  CoA  is  foundational  to  all  other 
CoAs.  It  seeks  to  deepen  the  institutional  commitment  to  devel¬ 
oping  IW  expertise  and  providing  relevant  capabilities.  Pursuing 
a  set  of  initiatives  such  as  those  in  this  CoA  is  not  optional,  but 
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essential,  if  the  Air  Force  is  to  truly  embrace  irregular  warfare  as  a 
USAF  competency.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  call  it  “CoA  0.” 

•  CoA  1:  Succeed  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  This  CoA  undertakes 
new  efforts  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  USAF 
operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  The  intent  is  to  show  imme¬ 
diate  effects  in  both  fights  in  the  near  and  middle  terms,  enabling 
airmen  to  play  a  greater  role  in  strategy,  planning,  and  opera¬ 
tions.  Early  efforts  should  focus  on  ensuring  that  commanders 
and  forces  in  both  countries  have  what  they  need. 

•  CoA  2:  Support  Partners  Globally.  This  CoA  emphasizes  meet¬ 
ing  the  demands  emerging  from  the  rest  of  the  long  war  against 
both  violent  global  extremists  and  local  insurgents.  The  focus  here 
is  on  enhancing  USAF  capabilities  for  building  partner  capacity 
and  for  working  by,  with,  and  through  partners  to  generate  signif¬ 
icant  results.  The  CoA  is  based  on  initiatives  to  grow  airmen  who 
can  train,  advise,  and  assist  their  counterparts  in  partner  nations 
to  pressure  terrorist  networks. 

•  CoA  3:  Ensure  Future  Access  and  Action.  This  CoA  takes  a 
longer-term  focus  on  rebalancing  the  force.  It  provides  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  resources  for  material  (e.g.,  platform)  initiatives. 

In  many  cases,  suggestions  by  the  Air  Force  itself  were  the  source 
of  the  initiatives  that  we  describe  in  these  CoAs.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
initiatives  identified  here  are  already  being  considered  and,  in  some 
instances,  pursued  by  Air  Force  organizations. 

Effectively  rebalancing  Air  Force  capabilities  to  incorporate 
irregular  warfare  will  likely  require  action  in  all  CoAs.  Prioritizing 
and  timing  these  efforts  involves  a  series  of  decisions  (and,  in  some 
cases,  more  studies).  We  have  adopted  an  incremental  crawl-walk-run 
approach,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  leadership  may  wish  to  treat  these 
options  as  a  “Chinese  menu”  from  which  it  selects  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  initiatives.  Decisionmakers  can  consider  initiatives  individu¬ 
ally  on  their  merits.  For  the  most  part  these  initiatives  are  related  but 
not  strongly  interdependent,  although  there  are  subsets  of  initiatives 
within  each  CoA  that  should  probably  be  considered  as  a  unit — they 
make  the  most  sense  as  parallel,  mutually  supporting  efforts. 
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The  costs  (material  and  nonmaterial)  of  these  initiatives  have  been 
roughly  estimated,  with  costs  and  uncertainty  increasing  as  one  pro¬ 
gresses  from  the  first  to  the  last  CoA.  However,  the  specific  details  of 
the  initiatives  are  less  important  at  this  point  than  the  overall  paradigm 
we  have  attempted  to  nurture.  Numerous  related  or  supporting  studies 
and  proposals  across  the  USAF  can  supply  the  details  once  a  general  set 
of  CoAs  or  vectors  is  chosen. 

We  describe  the  four  courses  of  action  in  detail  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections  and  offer  rough  estimates  of  the  resources  that  might  be 
needed  to  implement  a  course  of  action.  Descriptions  and  estimated 
costs  of  each  initiative  may  be  found  in  Appendix  A  (references  to 
these  initiative  descriptions  appear  in  parentheses  after  we  introduce 
each  initiative  below).  Appendix  B  provides  a  consolidated  estimate  of 
resources  that  would  be  associated  with  the  CoAs  through  the  Future 
Years  Defense  Plan  and  out  to  2030. 


Course  of  Action  0:  Set  the  Climate 

To  ensure  that  individual  initiatives  gain  traction  within  the  Air  Force, 
the  leadership  needs  to  act  to  set  the  conditions  for  the  Air  Force’s  insti¬ 
tutional  culture  to  value  and  nurture  the  initiatives.  To  this  end,  we 
identify  initiatives  emphasizing  leadership,  career  management,  educa¬ 
tion  and  training,  and  concept  development. 

Provide  Leadership  Emphasis.  There  can  be  no  substitute  for  fre¬ 
quent  emphasis  by  the  Air  Force’s  top  leadership  on  IW  as  an  insti¬ 
tutional  priority,  in  CORONA  (USAF  four-star  level)  meetings,  in 
communications  across  the  USAF  as  a  whole,  and  in  interactions  with 
DoD,  interagency  partners,  and  Congress.  The  leadership  would  rein¬ 
force  this  emphasis  with  concrete  actions  affecting  careers,  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  funding.  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  47.) 

Designate  Headquarters  Air  Force  Integrator  for  Irregular  War¬ 
fare.  CoA  0  envisions  the  creation  of  a  permanent,  high-level  manage¬ 
ment  organization  led  by  a  Headquarters  Air  Force  general  officer  to 
monitor  and  direct  IW  activities  in  the  Air  Force  and  to  ensure  unity 
of  purpose.  It  would  serve  as  the  focal  point  and  integrator  for  the 
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entire  Air  Force  on  IW-related  issues,  would  represent  the  USAF  in 
joint  and  interagency  forums,  and  would  advocate  for  resources  within 
the  Air  Force  corporate  structure.  Its  charter  would  include  oversee¬ 
ing  the  development  of  I W  strategy  and  doctrine;  fostering  IW-related 
experience  in  career  management;  conducting  and  reviewing  stud¬ 
ies  and  analyses;  ensuring  that  IW  is  properly  represented  in  train¬ 
ing  syllabi  and  designed  operational  capability  statements;  and  taking 
the  lead  in  IW-related  interactions  with  other  services — especially  the 
U.S.  Army — and  joint  and  interagency  organizations,  such  as  the  U.S. 
Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM),  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Com¬ 
mand  (USJFCOM),  and  non-DoD  government  agencies. 

We  identify  three  options  for  such  an  organization  at  Headquar¬ 
ters  Air  Force.  The  first  would  make  the  current  IW  Task  Force  a  per¬ 
manent  organization  under  a  two-star  reporting  to  a  three-star  deputy 
chief  of  staff.  The  second  option  would  be  a  two-star  with  visibility 
across  all  functional  areas  reporting  directly  to  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 
The  third  option  would  do  the  same,  albeit  through  the  creation  of  a 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  IW  organization  (perhaps  “All”  in  Air  Staff 
parlance)  led  by  a  two-  or  three-star.  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  48.) 

Emphasize  Irregular  Warfare  Career  Incentives.  The  third  initia¬ 
tive  in  CoA  0  is  a  broad  realignment  of  career  management  that  encour¬ 
ages  and  rewards  experience  in  irregular  warfare — especially  advisory 
skills  and  regional,  cultural,  and/or  linguistic  expertise.1  Based  on  dis¬ 
cussions  with  a  wide  range  of  airmen,  such  experience  is  currently  per¬ 
ceived  by  many  as  not  conducive  to  career  advancement.  A  goal  of 
this  initiative  is  to  help  change  this  perception  throughout  the  force. 
Besides  providing  incentives  and  rewards,  the  USAF  would  empha¬ 
size  selecting  the  right  personnel  as  advisors  and  for  other  specialized 
duties  and  then  tracking  them  throughout  their  careers  to  ensure  that 


1  A  standard  solution  advocated  by  some  quarters  of  the  Air  Force  in  relation  to  training, 
advising,  and  assisting  foreign  partners  has  been  that  “everybody  will  learn  English,”  and 
then  partners  can  learn  how  to  build  and  operate  an  air  force.  Indeed,  English  is  the  Inter¬ 
national  Civil  Aviation  Organization  language,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  all  maintainers, 
logisticians,  recruiters,  etc.,  should  be  expected  to  speak  English.  Clearly,  improved  foreign 
language  skills  in  the  USAF  are  a  critical  prerequisite  to  more  effective  and  efficient  indirect 
support  of  partner  nations. 
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the  USAF  can  present  a  flexible,  “scalable”  IW  capability  to  combat¬ 
ant  commanders.2  Besides  tracking  special  experience  identifiers  (SEIs) 
and  developing  criteria  for  personnel  selection  for  specialized  duties, 
this  initiative  would  involve  instructing  promotion  boards  to  empha¬ 
size  IW  experience,  establishing  new  IW-related  career  requirements, 
and  placing  a  high  priority  on  rapidly  assigning  appropriate  personnel 
to  IW-related  manpower  slots,  including  joint  and  interagency  billets. 
Total  Force  options  could  be  actively  considered  to  enhance  the  experi¬ 
ence  base  of  the  Air  Force.3  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  50.) 

Expand  Irregular  Warfare  Curricula  in  Education  and  Training. 
Next,  the  Air  Force  would  increase  the  exposure  of  its  airmen  to  IW 
concepts  in  education  and  training  throughout  their  careers.  IW  cur¬ 
ricula  could  be  integrated  beginning  with  accession,  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps,  Officer  Training  School,  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  and 
enlisted  training.  It  would  also  extend  to  professional  military  edu¬ 
cation,  which  would  include  emphasis  on  IW  campaign  planning  to 
prepare  USAF  planners  to  work  with  joint  and  interagency  partners  to 
bring  airpower  most  effectively  and  efficiently  to  bear  in  IW  fights  and 
activities.4  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  51.) 

Expand  Coalition  Irregular  Warfare  Center.  The  final  initiative 
in  CoA  0  would  expand  the  responsibilities  of  the  Coalition  Irregular 
Warfare  Center  (CIWC)  to  solidify  an  Air  Force  focal  point  for  IW- 
related  concept  development,  technology  exploitation,  and  strategic 
assessment.  Such  an  IW  center  (whether  an  expansion  of  the  existing 


2  DoD  guidance  calls  for  the  services  to  “maintain  scalable  organizations  to  train  and 
advise  foreign  security  forces  and  security  institutions  (unilaterally  or  as  part  of  civilian- 
military  teams)  in  permissive  and  uncertain  environments.”  DoDD  3000.07,  p.  8.  We  inter¬ 
pret  “scalable”  to  mean  that  the  capacity  for  such  activities  can  be  adjusted  on  demand. 

3  The  USAF  should  also  consider  the  need  for  IW-related  AFSCs  to  help  track  IW-qualified 
personnel  and  to  help  manage  career  development  and  rewards. 

4  These  efforts  should  lead  the  USAF  toward  greater  participation  in  combined-arms  opera¬ 
tional  and  tactical  training  exercises  and  experimentation  using  federated  simulations  and/or 
live-fire  venues.  A  good  example  of  such  an  emerging  venue  is  the  Fort  Sill  Fires  Battle  Lab 
series  of  experiments  known  as  Earth,  Wind,  and  Fire,  which  looks  at  integration  of  airspace 
control  and  fires.  The  USAF  has  informally  supported  this  experiment  for  the  past  three 
years. 
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CIWC  or  a  new  organization)  would  identify  and  evaluate  potential 
operational  uses  of  emerging  technologies;  develop  IW-specific  TTPs; 
coordinate  with  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  (RDT&E) 
organizations  such  as  the  Air  Force  Research  Laboratory,  Defense 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  and  Department  of  Energy  labs; 
and  address  seams  in  interoperability  and  transferability  between  the 
USAF  and  partner  air  arms  through  strategic  assessments  of  partner 
needs.  In  addition,  this  initiative  calls  for  the  creation  of  small  detach¬ 
ments  of  IW  center  technologists  embedded  in  key  organizations — air 
components,  MAJCOMs,  and  intelligence  agencies — to  help  antici¬ 
pate  operational  needs  and  drive  formulation  of  solutions.  (See  Appen¬ 
dix  A,  p.  52.) 

Estimated  resources  that  would  be  required  to  implement  these 
initiatives  would  include  181  personnel,  an  initial  investment  of  about 
$7  million  (mainly  for  office  equipment),  and  an  annual  operations 
and  support  (O&S)  cost  of  about  $30  million. 


Course  of  Action  1:  Succeed  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 

Course  of  Action  1  would  boost  Air  Force  capabilities  for  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  by  pushing  more 
USAF  capability  and  capacity  forward,  preparing  the  USAF  for  what 
could  be  a  long  stay  and  a  more  central  role  (if  U.S.  and  Iraqi  leaders 
agree).  It  would  also  augment  ongoing  efforts  to  establish  the  Iraqi  Air 
Force  and  Afghan  Air  Corps  as  strong,  independent  providers  of  indig¬ 
enous  air  power — goals  that  will  allow  the  Air  Force  to  gracefully  dis¬ 
engage  from  direct  support  obligations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  CoA 
1  initiatives  are  designed  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
air  support  to  distributed,  decentralized  ground  operations  in  the  two 
fights  and  to  position  the  USAF  to  support  local  partners  as  U.S.  forces 
draw  down.  They  would  increase  the  USAF’s  focus  on  the  operational 
level  of  IW,  helping  to  adapt  processes  for  IW  requirements.  They 
would  integrate  CAS,  lift,  ISR,  medical  evacuation,  and  information 
operations,  and  designate  senior  IW-experienced  airmen  to  work  with 
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counterpart  U.S.  Army  (and  eventually  Iraqi  and  Afghan)  planners.5 
Implicit  in  these  initiatives  is  the  goal  of  strengthening  bridges  to  U.S. 
ground  components  at  the  operational  level  and  clearly  demonstrating 
an  Air  Force  commitment  to  supporting  joint  IW  operations — many 
of  which  are  ground-centric — over  the  long  haul. 

Push  More  Air  Force  Capability  and  Capacity  Forward  to/Within  the 
Theater 

Embed  Air  Expertise  Forward.  The  first  initiative  focuses  on 
improving  the  command  and  control  shortfalls  in  the  theater  to  pro¬ 
mote  more  effective  integration  of  airpower  with  ground  operations. 
The  initiative  calls  for  a  senior  air  commander  with  planning  and  task¬ 
ing  authority  (and  staffs)  to  be  assigned  to  Baghdad  and  Kabul  to  work 
with  the  ground  commander  to  plan  and  implement  full  air-ground 
integration  across  the  theater  of  operations.  It  also  calls  on  the  Air  Force 
to  embed  a  broad  range  of  air  expertise  at  lower  levels  of  U.S.  Army 
organizations  (especially  at  division  and  brigade  level,  but  conceivably 
at  battalion  and  below)  to  facilitate  the  best  application  of  airpower 
in  planning  and  execution  of  specific  air-ground  operations.  Exper¬ 
tise  would  also  extend  to  assessment  of  potential  collateral  damage 
resulting  from  the  use  of  airpower — a  critical  element  of  I W  that  often 
has  dire  strategic  effects  on  the  success  of  U.S.  and  partner  efforts  to 
insulate  and  protect  local  populations  from  terrorists  and  insurgents. 
Embedded  air  cells  would  include  ISR,  electronic  warfare,  information 
operations,  cyber  operations,  space,  mobility,  and  logistics  expertise  to 
augment  tactical  air  control  parties  at  some  24  brigade  combat  teams 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.6  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  54.) 


5  As  stated  previously,  initiatives  developed  here  and  in  other  CoAs  are  based  on  the  collec¬ 
tive  body  of  analysis  and  operational  experience  we  accessed  for  this  quick-turn  effort.  Addi¬ 
tional  force-effectiveness  and  cost  analyses  may  be  required  to  implement  the  initiatives. 

6  This  initiative  merely  scratches  the  surface  of  ongoing  USAF  efforts  to  adapt  the  major 
combat  operation-centered  theater  air  control  system  to  the  exigencies  of  operations  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan.  For  a  source  of  recommendations  along  these  lines,  see  Col  Gary  Crowder, 
“Air-Ground  Integration  in  the  21st  Century,”  documented  briefing,  U.S.  Air  Forces  Central 
Combined  Air  Operations  Center,  Al-Udeid  Air  Base,  Qatar,  April  2008.  One  suggestion  is 
to  bring  back  the  Battalion  Air  Liaison  Officer.  From  Corps  down  to  Battalion  headquarters, 
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Add  Joint  Terminal  Attack  Controllers.  The  number  of  avail¬ 
able  Joint  Terminal  Attack  Controllers  (JTACs)  would  be  increased  to 
ensure  a  USAF  ability  to  provide  CAS  and  armed  overwatch  to  U.S. 
and  Iraqi  ground  forces  during  and  after  drawdown  of  U.S.  brigade 
combat  teams.  This  would  reduce  deployment  stress  on  JTACs  and  per¬ 
sonnel  in  related  Air  Force  career  fields  and  ensure  that  tactical  air  con¬ 
trol  parties  can  control  CAS  throughout  Iraq  even  as  brigade  combat 
teams  bring  their  JTACs  home  with  them.  Equipping  some  units  with 
a  dedicated  CAS  platform  for  counterinsurgency  (COIN)  (see  below) 
would  support  the  increased  requirements  for  live  CAS  training  of  Air 
Force  JTACs  and  their  Army  counterparts.  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  56.) 

Push  and  Sustain  Airborne  ISR  and  PED.  The  next  initiative  builds 
on  “Project  Liberty,”  the  ongoing  effort  to  deploy  37  MC-12  ISR  plat¬ 
forms  to  augment  such  unmanned  systems  as  Predator,  which  are  being 
increased  to  meet  expanding  demand  from  ground  commanders.  This 
CoA  1  initiative  would  add  30  MC-12s  and  processing,  exploitation, 
and  dissemination  (PED)  capability  to  provide  a  more  robust  rotation 
base  and  allow  necessary  continuation  training  that  is  lacking  in  the 
existing  program.  The  manpower  and  other  resources  associated  with 
this  initiative  would  be  in  addition  to  resources  allocated  to  Project 
Liberty.  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  58.) 

Emphasize  Innovative  Information  Operations.  The  Air  Force 
should  also  consider  pushing  forward  a  range  of  information  opera¬ 
tions  capabilities,  including  cyber  operators.  By  putting  information 
operations  expertise  in  the  combined  air  operations  center  (CAOC) 
and  filling  USAF  billets  in  other  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Security  Agency,  this  initiative  would  enable  U.S.  commanders  in  Iraq 
and  Afghanistan  to  better  exploit  USAF  technical  capabilities  in  com¬ 
puter  network  operations,  electronic  warfare,  and  multiple  intelligence 
sources  in  the  fight  against  terrorist  and  insurgent  networks.  These 
capabilities  would  help  counter  adversary  use  of  the  Internet,  exploit 
technology  for  directed  psychological  operations,  and  provide  timely 
electronic  warfare  support  to  ground  forces.  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  60.) 


these  personnel  need  to  be  part  of  the  existing  aligned  TACP,  providing  cross-functional 
expertise,  but  speaking  with  a  single  Air  Force  voice. 
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Provide  Transferable,  Counterinsurgency-Dedicated  Close  Air 
Support  and  Armed  Overwatch  Platform.  The  USAF  is  considering 
fielding  a  to-be-determined  OA-X  counterinsurgency-dedicated  CAS 
platform  that  would  provide  light  attack  and  ISR  capability  in  support 
of  U.S.  and  partner  ground  forces,  but  that  could  also  be  transferred  as 
needed  to  the  Iraqi  and  Afghan  air  arms.  Such  a  dedicated  counterin¬ 
surgency  platform  would  help  ensure  persistent  presence  and  engage¬ 
ment  with  Iraqi  and  Afghan  partners  while  lowering  operating  costs 
and  reducing  the  excessive  flying-hour  demands  for  high-performance 
aircraft  such  as  the  F-16.  Transferability  would  depend  on  the  plat¬ 
form’s  flexibility,  sustainability,  ease  of  maintenance,  and  interoperabil¬ 
ity  with  U.S.  and  Coalition  forces.  It  is  commonly  held  that  partners 
are  more  likely  to  want  aircraft  that  U.S.  forces  are  flying  to  great  effect; 
such  a  platform  could  be  responsive  and  effective  in  support  of  ground 
forces  engaged  in  IW  while  whetting  the  appetite  of  partners  who  are 
prematurely  looking  to  acquire  high-performance  jet  aircraft  such  as 
the  F-16.  For  illustrative  purposes,  this  CoA  1  initiative  calls  for  a  wing 
of  about  100  OA-X  light  attack  aircraft.  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  71.) 

Develop  and  Procure  Light  Cargo  Aircraft.  Similarly,  the  Air  Force 
could  consider  operating  a  transferable  light  cargo  aircraft  (aircraft  in 
the  3,000-  to  6,000-pound  payload  range)  to  help  Iraq  and  Afghani¬ 
stan  reinforce  and  extend  governance  to  remote  and/or  undergoverned 
regions  with  locally  unobtrusive  platforms  (the  more  unobtrusive  U.S. 
presence  becomes,  the  better  for  the  legitimacy  of  the  local  government 
in  the  eyes  of  the  population).7  These  aircraft  could  support  distributed 
U.S.  and  partner  military  operations,  including  resupply  and  medical 
evacuation.  This  initiative  would  provide  the  beginnings  of  a  “Small 
Multi-Mission  Air  Fleet”  with  30  aircraft  patterned  after  AFSOC’s 
Non-Standard  Aviation  program  (a  family  of  regionally  suitable  and 
unobtrusive  aircraft).  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  72.) 


7  PAF  work  on  intratheater  airlift  has  found  that  although  the  C-130  is  the  most  cost- 
effective  platform  for  meeting  the  theater  lift  requirements  of  major  combat  operations, 
smaller  cargo  aircraft — in  the  Cessna  Cargomaster,  Beachcraft  C-12,  and  EADS  CASA 
C-212  class — are  the  most  cost-effective  for  smaller-payload  missions  such  as  supporting 
special  operations  forces. 
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Prepare  the  Air  Force  for  Protracted  Joint  Operations  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan 

We  offer  three  additional  initiatives  to  help  position  the  Air  Force  for 
protracted  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  and  for  a  larger  role  in 
planning  and  execution  of  operations. 

Synchronize  Strategic  Communications.  First,  the  USAF  should 
strive  to  better  synchronize  its  strategic  communications  efforts  with 
national,  combatant  command  (COCOM),  and  even  local  govern¬ 
ment  messages  through  changes  in  emphases  and  processes.  The  pri¬ 
mary  audience  should  be  the  local  population,  not  U.S.  public  opinion. 
USAF  communications  would  advise  Iraqis  and  Afghans  of  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  air  operations — to  support  and  legitimize  their  govern¬ 
ments,  defend  them  and  their  security  forces  from  adversaries,  deliver 
humanitarian  aid,  and  build  infrastructure.  Strategic  communications 
must  be  better  integrated  with  operations,  including  preparing  messages 
before  operations  take  place  and  countering  adversary  propaganda  on 
the  operations,  especially  if  they  result  in  collateral  damage.  No  new 
systems  or  billets  are  required  for  this  initiative,  but  the  U.S.  Air  Forces 
Central  commander  could  direct  changes  in  Air  Force  communications 
to  external  audiences  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  61.) 

Mitigate  Agile  Combat  Support  Shortfalls.  Second,  shortfalls  in 
key  agile  combat  support  (ACS)  personnel — security  forces,  logistics 
personnel,  civil  engineers,  medical  personnel,  and  others — should  be 
addressed  to  ensure  their  long-term  ability  to  execute  their  missions 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  These  forces  are  at  the  center  of  supporting 
U.S.  direct  operations  as  well  as  providing  services  to,  and  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  well-being  of,  local  populations.  Their  activities  are  critical  for 
insulating  residents  from  terrorist  and  insurgent  influence  and  legit¬ 
imizing  local  and  central  governments.  This  initiative  would  reduce 
stress  in  key  career  fields  affected  by  both  USAF  and  “joint  expedition¬ 
ary”  tasking  by  providing  950  additional  personnel.8  These  additional 


8  Joint  expeditionary  tasking,  a  USAF  term  formerly  called  “in-lieu-of”  tasking,  refers  to 
requests  from  joint  commanders  for  airmen  to  perform  missions  that  are  outside  their  normal 
competencies  or  that  are  in  place  of  military  members  from  other  services.  Based  on  RAND 
analysis  using  such  requests  as  a  baseline,  we  identified  two  options  for  the  combat  support 
initiative.  One  option  assumes  a  reduction  in  security  services  at  home  station  of  20  percent, 
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personnel  would  be  needed  in  anticipation  of  changes  in  demand  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan  over  the  next  few  years.  In  Iraq,  a  withdrawal  of 
most  U.S.  ground  forces  could  serve  to  reduce  demand  from  joint  task¬ 
ing;  on  the  other  hand,  continued  Air  Force  presence  there  with  fewer 
ground  elements  might  actually  increase  ACS  demands  (especially  in 
force  protection,  building  infrastructure,  and  providing  medical  sup¬ 
port).  In  Afghanistan,  demands  on  the  Air  Force  can  be  expected  to 
rise  across  the  board.  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  62.) 

Operationalize  Analyses.  A  third  and  related  initiative  calls  for 
capabilities  to  ensure  that  lessons  observed  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 
become  lessons  learned  and  acted  on  by  instituting  analytic  capabili¬ 
ties  to  more  readily  and  quickly  incorporate  lessons  into  force  plan¬ 
ning,  TTPs,  and  air-ground  operations.  This  would  involve  developing 
analytic  frameworks  and  processes,  and  providing  appropriate  man¬ 
ning,  to  focus  on  operational-level  measures  of  effectiveness,  improve 
data  collection,  and  provide  the  means  to  act  quickly  on  findings.  This 
initiative  would  stand  up  a  dedicated  air-ground  analysis  cell  in  the 
CAOC  with  reachback  support  from  Army  and  Air  Force  analysis  cells 
in  the  continental  United  States.  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  63.) 

Broaden,  Formalize,  and  Accelerate  Efforts  to  Build  Iraqi  and  Afghan 
Air  Arms 

Finally,  we  suggest  three  initiatives  to  broaden  and  formalize  efforts  to 
build  the  Iraqi  and  Afghan  air  arms. 

Expand  Advisor  Training.  First,  a  tailorable,  institutionalized, 
well-resourced  GPF  advisor  training  school  should  be  established 
in  Air  Education  and  Training  Command  (AETC)  that  adapts  the 
number  of  training  days,  curriculum,  and  training  equipment  (includ¬ 
ing  partner  aircraft)  to  the  task  and  cultural  requirements  that  advisors 
will  encounter  in  partner  nations.  This  initiative  would  institute  more 


plus  an  influx  of  contract  guards  who  cover  an  additional  20  percent  of  home-station  security 
requirements.  A  second  option  removes  these  assumptions.  Both  options  assume  full  reserve 
component  mobilization  and  a  rotation  base  supporting  a  2:1  dwell.  The  first  option — the 
one  we  use  above — requires  a  manpower  increase  of  950  but  might  threaten  the  long-term 
viability  of  several  career  fields,  especially  security  forces;  the  second  option  would  require 
an  additional  4,125  personnel  for  a  total  of  5,075  spread  across  several  career  fields. 
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robust  cultural  and  language  skills  training  beyond  “familiarization,” 
ensure  that  advisors  are  identified  and  tracked  (a  corollary  to  the  CoA  0 
career  management  initiative),  weed  out  individuals  who  are  unsuited 
to  advising,  collect  lessons  from  the  field  to  improve  curricula,  and 
ensure  that  advisors  are  properly  equipped  for  downrange  deployment. 
The  pipeline  would  sustain  a  force  of  800  GPF  advisors  for  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  plus  about  400  AFSOC  combat  aviation  advisors,  as 
called  for  in  the  following  initiative.9  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  64.) 

Add  Combat  Aviation  Advisors.  The  next  initiative  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  sister  squadron  of  combat  aviation  advisors  for  the  existing  6th 
Special  Operations  Squadron  in  AFSOC.  The  purpose  of  this  initiative 
is  twofold.  First,  as  the  Iraqi  Air  Force  and  Afghan  Air  Corps  continue 
to  expand,  there  will  be  an  increasing  need  for  advanced  tactical  train¬ 
ing  that  enables  Iraqi  and  Afghan  rotary-  and  fixed-wing  aircrews  to 
conduct  sophisticated  air-ground  operations.  This  is  an  area  in  which 
combat  aviation  advisors  excel  and  to  which  they  bring  specialized 
training  skills.  Thus,  the  demand  for  combat  aviation  advisors  can  be 
expected  to  grow.  Second,  a  sister  squadron  would  position  AFSOC 
to  implement  an  emerging  institutional  concept  for  aviation  advisors 
developed  by  USSOCOM  to  meet  a  DoD  directive  that  designates  the 
command  as  the  lead  security  forces  assistance  proponent.  The  new 
squadron  would  include  additional  partner  aircraft  for  training  and 
currency  of  the  squadron’s  advisors.  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  68.) 

Build  Regional  Air  Academies.  The  final  initiative  in  CoA  1 
would  build  a  regional  air  academy  focused  on  U.S.  Central  Command 
(USCENTCOM),  in  general,  and  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  in  particular. 
Patterned  after  the  Inter-American  Air  Force  Academy  that  provides 
education  and  training  for  rated  officers  from  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  under  U.S.  Southern  Command,  the  USCENTCOM 
academy  would  be  an  international  military  education  and  training 
institution  providing  training  in  instrument  and  other  flight  activities, 


9  The  concept  here  would  be  to  train  all  student  advisors  up  to  the  same  GPF  standard,  but 
to  identify  a  subset  of  students  who  could  be  candidates  as  air  commandos  in  AFSOC.  These 
candidates  would  then  go  through  further  training  at  AFSOC  to  meet  special  operations 
standards. 
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maintenance,  airbase  defense,  logistics,  and  other  courses  for  some  500 
students  primarily  from  middle  ranks.  The  purpose  would  be  to  meet 
future  demand  for  individual  military  education  and  training  for  Iraqi, 
Afghan,  and  other  airmen;  enhance  and  sustain  USAF  investments  in 
tactical  training  for  those  airmen;  establish  enduring  U.S.  relationships 
with  future  leaders;  and  foster  cooperative  relationships  among  airmen 
from  multiple  regional  countries.  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  70.) 

Implementing  the  initiatives  in  CoA  1  would  require  an  estimated 
3,600  personnel,  200  aircraft,  about  $1.9  billion  in  initial  investment 
(mainly  for  aircraft),  and  some  $423  million  in  yearly  O&S  costs.  The 
MC-12,  OA-X,  light  cargo  aircraft,  and  agile  combat  support  initia¬ 
tives  make  up  a  preponderance  of  these  resource  requirements. 


Course  of  Action  2:  Support  Partners  Globally 

Course  of  Action  2  addresses  IW  demands  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  espe¬ 
cially  those  demands  related  to  building  partner  capacity  and  working 
by,  with,  and  through  those  partners,  even  as  efforts  to  expand  the 
Iraqi  Air  Force  and  Afghan  Air  Corps  continue  at  high  levels.  As  noted 
previously,  a  robust  effort  to  improve  the  competency  and  professional¬ 
ism  of  partner  militaries  will  be  essential  if  the  United  States  is  to  place 
terrorist  networks  under  constant  pressure  worldwide.  Long-term  rela¬ 
tionships  to  assess,  train,  equip,  advise,  and  provide  operational  assis¬ 
tance  to  partners  can  also  be  invaluable  as  sources  of  situational  aware¬ 
ness  and  influence,  which  the  United  States  can  exploit  to  gain  access 
in  time  of  need.  In  addition,  this  CoA  would  enable  USSOCOM  to 
leverage  Air  Force  capabilities  for  joint  and  interagency  requirements. 

Stand  Up  General-Purpose  Forces  Advisor  Unit  and  Elements; 
Add  Combat  Aviation  Advisors.  The  first  three  initiatives  in  CoA  2 
would  establish  one  advisory  wing  in  each  of  the  general-purpose  and 
special  operations  forces  and  broaden  advisor  training  to  sustain  this 
expanded  cadre  of  USAF  advisors.10  The  two  wings  would  bring  USAF 


10  For  information  on  IW  wing  and  advisory  concepts,  see  “USAF  Irregular  Warfare  Con¬ 
cept,”  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command  White  Paper,  May  2007;  and  Alan  Vick  et  al.. 
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steady-state  advisory  capacity  outside  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  from  the 
current  20-24  military  training  team-like  missions  per  year  to  130 — 
140  per  year,  equivalent  to  estimated  demand.11  The  purpose  of  the 
IW  wings  would  be  to  assess,  train,  advise,  and  assist  partner  nation 
air  arms  in  building  institutional  capacity  and  operational  capabil¬ 
ity.  When  necessary,  this  could  include  operational  assistance  with 
mobility,  ISR,  and  potentially  strike  missions  during  partner  nation 
operations.  The  wings  would  enable  the  Air  Force  to  support  a  persis¬ 
tent  advisory  presence  in  partner  nations  to  help  ensure  retention  of 
imparted  skills,  continuous  improvement  in  capabilities  and  capacity, 
and  maintenance  of  relationships  and  access.  The  wings  also  would 
provide  a  dedicated  rotation  base  for  advisors,  continuation  training, 
repositories  for  lessons  learned  (serving  as  the  “institutional  memory”), 
and  opportunities  for  airmen  who  desire  a  career  as  an  advisor.  Finally, 
they  would  provide  the  USAF  with  a  scalable,  tailorable  advisory  capa¬ 
bility  with  reachback  into  the  rest  of  the  force.  The  wings  would  sup¬ 
port  implementation  of  USSOCOM’s  concept  for  security  forces  assis¬ 
tance  and  would  be  manned  by  advisors  (nominally,  1,000  in  the  GPF 
wing  and  500  in  the  air  commando  wing)  from  a  wide  range  of  career 
fields — pilots,  maintainers,  civil  engineers,  medical  personnel,  security 
forces,  etc. 

Each  wing  would  contain  five  COCOM-aligned  squadrons  with 
suitable  regionally  oriented  advisors  and  equipment,  including  equip¬ 
ment  for  improving  both  civilian  and  military  air  infrastructure.  The 
division  of  labor  between  the  two  wings  would  follow  the  existing  mix 
of  skill  and  mission  sets  of  the  two  communities.  The  general-purpose 
force  wing  would  help  partners  expand  and  enhance  their  force  struc¬ 
ture  (e.g.,  through  basic  flying  training)  and  build  institutional  capac¬ 
ity  (e.g.,  forming  logistics  systems,  building  training  pipelines,  etc.).  It 
could  also  supplement  contingency  response  groups.  (See  Appendix  A, 
p.  66.)  The  AFSOC  wing  would  provide  advanced  training  and  assis¬ 
tance  to  partners,  extending  existing  capabilities  for  tactical  employ- 


Airpower  in  the  New  Counterinsurgency  Era:  The  Strategic  Importance  of  USAF  Advisory  and 
Assistance  Missions,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND  Corporation,  MG-509-AF,  2006. 

See  Grissom  and  Ochmanek,  2008,  pp.  40-42. 


ll 
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ment  and  sustainment  (e.g.,  use  of  night-vision  goggles,  integration 
with  ground  components  for  air  assaults,  etc.),  especially  in  austere, 
less  permissive  environments.  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  66.)  Despite  some 
divergence  in  skill  sets,  however,  the  two  wings  could  coordinate  mis¬ 
sion  planning  and  work  closely  together  when  downrange.12 

To  support  planning  and  assessment  of  demands  for  advisory 
activities,  CoA  2  contains  an  initiative  to  assign  airmen  with  advi¬ 
sory  and  regional  expertise  to  the  air  components  of  each  COCOM. 
These  advisors  would  capture  air-related  demands  of  partner  nations  in 
theater  engagement  plans  and  would  help  formulate  tasking  to  USJF- 
COM,  USSOCOM,  and  ultimately,  USAF  advisory  units.  Their  mis¬ 
sion  would  be  to  remain  in  close  contact  with  the  air  arms  and  govern¬ 
ments  of  partner  nations  in  the  COCOM’s  area  of  responsibility  and 
to  ensure  that  U.S.  and  partner  nation  needs  are  being  met  in  the  air 
realm.  There  could  be  tight  coordination  with  (and  support  from)  the 
USAF  advisory  wings  and  such  efforts  as  the  State  Partnership  Pro¬ 
gram  through  the  Air  National  Guard.  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  68.) 

Expand  Advisor  Training.  The  AETC  training  pipeline  would  be 
expanded  further  under  CoA  2  to  sustain  a  steady-state  force  of  an 
additional  1,500  advisors  in  the  GPF  and  air  commando  wings.13  This 
would  include  additional  instructors,  partner  aircraft,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  64.) 

Mitigate  Agile  Combat  Support  Shortfalls.  CoA  2  would  include 
new  concepts — such  as  ACS -centered  mobile  training  teams  and  other 
employment  concepts — by  which  agile  combat  support  personnel 
are  employed  in  support  of  efforts  to  train,  advise,  and  assist  partner 
nations.  These  concepts  would  rationalize  presentation  of  ACS  capa¬ 
bilities  in  support  of  building  partner  capacity,  including  base  support, 


12  In  practical  terms,  the  division  of  labor  between  the  two  wings  would  not  be  this  stark. 
For  example,  it  may  be  appropriate  for  combat  aviation  advisors  to  help  small,  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries  build  institutional  capacity.  Likewise,  GPF  advisors  could  at  times  provide 
advanced  training  to  partners.  Skill  and  mission  sets  could  be  worked  out  by  the  Air  Force 
over  time. 

13  As  noted  earlier,  AETC  would  train  all  advisors  to  GPF  standards,  while  AFSOC  would 
conduct  the  specialized  training  needed  for  special  operators  once  an  AETC  graduate  enters 
that  community. 
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institution-building,  humanitarian  aid,  and  medical  and  construction 
influence  operations  to  help  extend  local  governance  and  services.  (See 
Appendix  A,  p.  62.) 

Build  Regional  Air  Academies.  CoA  2  also  calls  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  regional  air  academies  focused  on  each  of  the  remaining 
commands — U.S.  Pacific  Command,  U.S.  Africa  Command,  and 
U.S.  European  Command.14  Each  institute  would  cater  to  the  needs  of 
the  particular  regions  and  the  nations  within.  For  example,  the  acad¬ 
emy  for  U.S.  Africa  Command  would  likely  focus  on  foreign  internal 
defense,  airspace  management,  and  civil-military  relations,  while  the 
U.S.  European  Command  academy  might  focus  more  on  the  basics  of 
coalition  IW  operations  with  East  European  nations.  (See  Appendix 
A,  p.  70.) 

Develop  and  Procure  Light  Cargo  Aircraft.  CoA  2  assumes  that 
the  Air  Force  will  continue  to  deploy  unmanned  aerial  systems  at  the 
fastest  rate  possible  to  expand  the  capability  for  ISR  and  armed  over¬ 
watch  on  a  global  scale.  The  initiative  to  deploy  a  larger  number  of 
transferable,  multi-mission  light  cargo/utility  aircraft  would  further 
address  the  need  for  ISR  as  well  as  mobility  in  IW  operations  and 
would  support  both  U.S.  and  partner  demands  with  unobtrusive  plat¬ 
forms.  The  family  of  aircraft  would  be  modular  and  could  deploy  as 
mobility,  ISR,  medical  evacuation,  and  even  strike  platforms.  With  one 
operational  squadron  deployed  in  each  of  the  five  overseas  COCOMs, 
the  USAF  could  use  these  aircraft  to  support  country  teams  and  to 
help  whet  the  appetites  of  partners  for  their  own  airpower  capabilities. 
They  could  also  be  used  for  operational  assistance  of  partner  security 
forces  and  to  help  indigenous  governments  extend  services  to  outlying 
regions.  At  the  same  time,  these  light  cargo  aircraft  would  help  the  Air 
Force  keep  pace  with  and  support  the  ongoing  expansion  of  partner¬ 
building  capacity  in  the  other  services.  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  72.) 

Expand  Air  Force  Human  Intelligence.  The  Air  Force  should  insti¬ 
tute  processes  to  better  exploit  the  human  intelligence  value  of  airmen 
on  overseas  assignments,  pursuing  the  idea  that  “every  airman  is  a 


14  These  would  be  in  addition  to  the  existing  U.S.  Southern  Command  academy  and  the 
CoA  1  USCENTCOM  academy. 
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sensor.”  This  initiative  would  provide  formal  education  and  training 
for  airmen  with  human  intelligence  opportunities  beyond  foreign  area 
officers,  including  attaches  and  security  assistance  officers,  COCOM 
theater  engagement  plan  teams,  advisors,  and  National  Guardsmen  on 
State  Partnership  Program  exchanges.  It  would  also  create  processes  to 
fully  exploit  the  intelligence  with  processing,  exploitation,  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  capabilities.  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  69.) 

Overall,  CoA  2  involves  about  3,000  personnel,  255  aircraft,  an 
investment  of  $2.3  billion,  and  an  annual  O&S  cost  of  $374  million. 


Course  of  Action  3:  Ensure  Future  Access  and  Action 

Course  of  Action  3  is  aimed  at  rebalancing  force  structure  to  support 
direct  and  indirect  IW  operations  over  the  long  term.  Its  main  objec¬ 
tives  are  to  ensure  global  access  and  action  in  the  future  through  coop¬ 
erative  partnerships,  presence,  infrastructure,  intelligence,  and  suitable 
forces;  enable  special  operations  forces  to  operate  in  less  permissive 
environments  during  counterinsurgency  and  counterterrorism  opera¬ 
tions  (at  times  clandestinely);  and  provide  an  Air  Force  surge  capability 
for  future  IW  operations. 

While  the  conflicts  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  models  for  future  IW  operations,  it  would  be  prudent  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  possibility  that  the  United  States  may  again  lead  a  large 
counterinsurgency  and/or  stability  operation  in  the  future.  Moreover, 
as  the  United  States  becomes  more  involved  in  foreign  internal  defense 
around  the  world,  demands  for  air  support  from  both  U.S.  and  partner 
forces  can  be  expected  to  increase.  Finally,  even  as  the  United  States 
emphasizes  operating  by,  with,  and  through  partners,  there  will  still 
be  a  need  for  U.S.  forces  to  conduct  direct  operations  against  nonstate 
adversaries.  As  these  demands  become  better  understood  over  time, 
two  initiatives — both  of  which  expand  upon  capabilities  addressed  in 
CoA  1 — could  help  position  the  USAF  to  support  surge  operations 
and  other  potential  increases  in  demand  for  ISR,  armed  overwatch, 
CAS,  and  building  partner  capacity  in  multiple  areas  of  responsibility. 
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Push  and  Sustain  Airborne  ISR  and  PED.  The  first  provides  addi¬ 
tional  manned  ISR  capability  to  complement  what  we  assume  will  be 
continued  expansion  of  unmanned  ISR  systems.  As  a  placeholder,  this 
initiative  would  procure  an  additional  93  MC-12s  along  with  appropri¬ 
ate  PED  capabilities.  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  58.) 

Provide  Transferable,  Counterinsurgency-Dedicated  Close  Air 
Support  and  Armed  Overwatch  Platform.  The  second  initiative  would 
procure  an  additional  300  OA-X  aircraft  for  global  operations.  (See 
Appendix  A,  p.  71.) 

Before  implementation,  the  USAF  should  undertake  an  analytic 
assessment  of  the  need  for,  and  nature  of,  the  larger  numbers  of  USAF- 
flown,  COIN-dedicated  platforms  that  these  initiatives  entail. 

We  estimate  the  resources  needed  for  these  two  initiatives  include 
about  4,400  personnel,  $4.7  billion  in  investment,  and  about  $600  mil¬ 
lion  in  annual  O&S  costs  once  fully  implemented  with  393  aircraft. 

Develop  and  Deploy  the  Next-Generation  Gunship.  The  final 
two  initiatives  offer  concepts  for  enhanced  special  operations  capabili¬ 
ties  in  the  out-years.  A  low-observable,  next-generation  gunship  con¬ 
cept  would  enable  responsive,  tailorable,  precise,  and  sustained  fires  in 
support  of  special  operations  day  and  night  in  semipermissive  environ¬ 
ments  (e.g.,  those  with  man-portable  air  defense  systems  or  antiaircraft 
artillery  threats).  Options  could  include  manned  or  unmanned  plat¬ 
forms  and  standoff  precision-guided  munitions  and  ISR  concepts.  The 
gunship  would  have  a  large  magazine  and  allow  persistence  over  target 
areas.  The  gunship  concept  could  be  a  variant  of  the  next-generation 
bomber;  it  is  not  related  to  the  AC-27  Stinger  concept  that  was  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  midterm  complement  to  the  current  AC-130.  The  concept  to 
be  pursued  and  the  numbers  involved  are  yet  to  be  determined;  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  effort  we  drew  upon  the  next-generation  gunship  analysis 
of  alternatives  that  RAND  conducted  in  2004;  this  analysis  offered 
two  equal-cost  concepts  of  24  manned  gunships  (which  we  use  here  as 
a  placeholder)  or  77  unmanned  platforms.13  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  74.) 


13  For  an  analysis  of  gunship  options,  see  Richard  M.  Moore,  John  Stillion,  et  ah,  Next  Gen- 
eration  Gunship  Analysis  of  Alternatives:  Final  Report — Volume  I,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  MR- 
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Develop  and  Deploy  Next-Generation  SOF  Mobility  Platform. 

A  low-observable  mobility  platform  would  enable  special  operations 
forces  to  conduct  clandestine  infiltration,  resupply,  and  exfiltration 
operations  in  denied  or  politically  sensitive  areas  and  over  great  dis¬ 
tances.  As  with  the  gunship  initiative,  we  assume  a  buy  of  24  manned 
aircraft,  although  the  exact  nature  of  the  concept  is  yet  to  be  deter¬ 
mined.16  (See  Appendix  A,  p.  75.) 

We  estimate  resources  for  the  48  special  operations  aircraft  of  both 
types  to  be  1,320  personnel,  $20.5  billion  in  investment,  and  $216  mil¬ 
lion  in  annual  O&S  costs.  Most  of  the  resources  would  come  into  play 
beyond  2020,  although  some  RDT&E  would  appear  late  in  the  Future 
Years  Defense  Plan. 


Summary  of  Courses  of  Action 

Table  3.1  provides  a  summary  of  CoAs  and  initiatives,  with  the  initia¬ 
tives  grouped  by  functional  area:  institutional,  operational  capability, 
building  partner  capacity,  and  future  procurement.  Details  for  the  ini¬ 
tiatives  appear  in  Appendix  A  in  the  same  order  found  here. 

If  an  initiative  in  this  table  is  identified  previously  as  part  of  a 
course  of  action,  it  receives  a  checkmark  under  that  CoA.  However, 
initiatives  may  also  play  roles  in  follow-on  CoAs.  As  such,  if  an  initia¬ 
tive  also  supports  the  goals  or  emphases  of  other  CoAs,  it  receives  a 
plus  sign  under  those  CoAs.  Thus,  for  example,  emphasizing  IW  career 
incentives  (and  the  other  initiatives  in  CoA  0)  not  only  helps  the  USAF 
deepen  its  institutional  commitment  to  irregular  warfare  capabilities — 
the  goal  of  CoA  0 — but  also  is  crucial  to  pursuing  any  of  the  other 
CoAs.  Likewise,  while  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  are  the  objects  of  the 


1795-AF,  2004;  not  available  to  the  general  public.  The  design  options  and  tradeoffs  between 
manned  or  unmanned  gunships  may  require  updated  analysis. 

16  AFSOC  commissioned  Jacobs  Sverdrup  Technology,  Inc.,  to  perform  an  analysis  of  alter¬ 
natives  for  a  future  mobility  platform.  See  U.S.  Air  Force,  Advanced  Special  Operations  Air 
Mobility  Platform  (M-X)  Analysis  of  Alternatives,  September  30,  2004;  not  available  to  the 
general  public. 
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Table  3.1 

Summary  of  Initiatives  to  Support  Courses  of  Action 


Initiatives 

CoA  0 
Set  the 
Climate 

CoA  1 
Succeed  in 
Iraq  and 
Afghanistan 

CoA  2 
Support 
Partners 
Globally 

CoA  3 
Ensure 
Future 
Access 
and  Action 

Institutional 

Provide  leadership  emphasis 

V 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Designate  HAF  integrator 
for  IW 

V 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Emphasize  IW  career  incentives 

V 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Expand  IW  curricula  in 
education  and  training 

V 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Expand  CIWC 

V 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Operational  Capability 

Embed  air  expertise  forward 

V 

Add  JTACs 

V 

Push  and  sustain  airborne  ISR 
and  PED 

V 

+ 

V 

Emphasize  innovative 
information  operations 

V 

+ 

+ 

Synchronize  strategic 
communications 

V 

Mitigate  agile  combat  support 
shortfalls 

V 

V 

+ 

Operationalize  analyses 

V 

+ 

+ 

Building  Partner  Capacity 

Expand  advisor  training 

V 

V 

+ 

Stand  up  GPF  advisor  unit  and 
elements 

V 

+ 

Add  combat  aviation  advisors 

V 

V 

+ 

Expand  USAF  human 
intelligence 

V 

+ 

Build  regional  air  academies 

V 

V 

+ 

Future  Procurement 

Provide  transferable,  COIN- 
dedicated  CAS  and  armed 
overwatch  platform 

V 

+ 

V 

Develop  and  procure  light 
cargo  aircraft 

V 

V 

+ 

Develop  and  deploy  next- 
generation  gunship 

V 
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Table  3.1  (continued) 


Initiatives 

CoA  0 
Set  the 
Climate 

CoA  1 
Succeed  in 
Iraq  and 
Afghanistan 

CoA  2 
Support 
Partners 
Globally 

CoA  3 
Ensure 
Future 
Access 
and  Action 

Develop  and  deploy  next- 
generation  SOF  mobility 
platform 

V 

Total  Estimated  Resources 

Manpower 

181 

3,594 

2,995 

4,395 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

0 

200 

255 

[1,320] 

393 

Investment 

$7 

million 

$1.9 

billion 

$2.3 

billion 

[48] 

$4.7 

billion 

Annual  O&S 

$30 

million 

$423 

million 

$374 

million 

[$20.5 

billion] 

$598 

million 

[$216 

million] 

initiative  to  provide  100  transferable,  counterinsurgency-dedicated 
CAS  platforms  (OA-X),  these  platforms  might  also  be  used  beyond 
those  conflicts  throughout  the  world  (and  their  use  in  these  two  fights 
may  also  provide  lessons  for  OA-X  operations  elsewhere). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  consider  some  initiatives  to  respond  mainly 
to  the  needs  of  the  CoA  with  which  they  are  primarily  identified. 
Embedding  air  expertise  forward  and  adding  Joint  Terminal  Attack 
Controllers  are  initiatives  conceived  as  mitigating  specific  problems  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Therefore,  a  checkmark  appears  under  CoA  1, 
but  we  do  not  add  plus  signs  under  CoAs  2  and  3.  This  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  application  of  these  initiatives  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Estimated  resources  for  each  CoA  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matrix.  For  CoA  3,  resources  are  divided  between  the  first  two  (MC-12 
and  OA-X)  and  second  two  initiatives  (gunship  and  mobility  platform, 
which  are  bracketed).  The  total  incremental  manpower,  total  aircraft 
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inventory,  investment  costs,  and  annual  O&S  costs  refer  to  fully  imple¬ 
mented  initiatives.  Appendix  B  details  the  breakout  and  flow  of  these 
manpower  and  cost  figures. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


Recommendations  for  Successful  Implementation 
of  Irregular  Warfare  Initiatives 


Four  Requirements  for  Successful  Organizational  Change 

Implementing  the  kinds  of  institutional,  operational,  and  force  structure 
changes  we  are  proposing  in  our  CoAs  and  initiatives  will  prove  chal¬ 
lenging.  For  the  Air  Force  leadership  to  implement  these  changes,  they 
would  need  to  consider  strategies  for  managing  and  improving  large 
government  and  commercial  organizations,  as  described  in  the  man¬ 
agement  literature.  According  to  this  literature,  successful  change  in  a 
large  organization  such  as  the  U.S.  Air  Force  requires  four  factors: 

•  widespread  belief  in  the  need  for  change 

•  clear,  sustained  leadership,  including  support  from  top  executives 

•  broad  participation  in  diagnosing  problems  and  planning  the 
change 

•  flexible,  incremental  implementation,  involving  experimentation, 
feedback,  adaptation,  and  building  on  prior  success  to  institution¬ 
alize  change.1 

Our  IW  proposals  take  these  factors  into  account. 

The  “widespread  belief  in  the  need  for  change”  seems  to  be  bub¬ 
bling  up  from  USAF  tactical  experiences  but  has  been  slow  to  spread 
to  higher  echelons  in  the  Air  Force.  Over  the  past  several  years,  and 


1  See  Hal  G.  Rainey,  Understanding  &  Managing  Public  Organizations,  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass  Publishers,  1997,  p.  339. 
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certainly  since  the  insurgency  in  Iraq  gained  steam,  we  have  observed 
broad-based  bottom-up  support  for  change.  But  until  recently,  the  top- 
down  support  that  constitutes  the  second  factor  has  been  relatively 
weak.  For  this  reason,  we  created  the  CoA  0  leadership  initiatives  that 
should  help  provide  the  basis  for  “clear,  sustained  leadership,  including 
support  from  top  executives.” 

The  Air  Force’s  IW  Task  Force  and  the  Office  of  Air  Force  Les¬ 
sons  Learned  activities  are  steps  in  the  right  direction  since  they 
encourage  “broad  participation  in  diagnosing  problems  and  planning 
the  change.”  Likewise,  our  consultations  with  a  wide  array  of  experts 
across  the  Air  Force  were  aimed  at  encouraging  broad  participation 
in  our  study.  Unfortunately,  “planning  the  change”  is  complicated  in 
the  USAF  due  to  the  diversity  of  interests  and  communities  (“tribes” 
in  the  vernacular)  and  the  fiscal  constraints  that  all  but  guarantee  that 
one  community’s  gain  will  be  another’s  loss.  Again,  this  is  the  role  for 
leadership — they  must  establish  and  enforce  priorities. 

Finally,  the  need  to  approach  change  as  an  iterative  learning  and 
adaptation  process  is  behind  the  structure  and  “vectoring”  of  our  incre¬ 
mental  CoAs.  Choosing  and  implementing  CoAs  along  these  lines  will 
not  be  a  one-time  event,  but  rather  a  long  series  of  efforts  that  will 
require  sustained  involvement  by  the  leadership  and  the  flexibility  to 
adapt  and  adjust  programs  over  time.  This  is  true  both  because  the 
commitments  outlined  here  have  long  time  scales,  and  also  because  we 
recognize  that  our  adversaries  are  clever  and  responsive,  often  on  time 
scales  less  lengthy  than  ours.  Hence,  to  confront  and  defeat  these  evolv¬ 
ing  threats  most  effectively,  the  USAF  would  need  to  implement  the 
transformative  processes  in  these  CoAs  with  an  eye  toward  adapting 
them  to  environments,  threats,  and  demands  that  will  likely  change 
over  time. 


The  Importance  of  Air  Force  Technology  Leadership 

Although  we  have  focused  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  this  report  on 
macro  IW  issues  such  as  leadership,  culture,  and  human  capital,  we  are 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  USAF  is  a  leader  and  innovator  in  apply- 
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ing  high  technology  to  challenging,  complex  problems.  We  also  under¬ 
stand  that  emerging  operational  concepts  that  utilize  such  technology 
have  much  to  offer  in  the  long  war. 

For  example,  certain  information  and  sensor  technologies,  espe¬ 
cially  when  mated  with  aircraft  to  provide  access  and  persistent  pres¬ 
ence,  can  enable  operations  such  as  border  monitoring  and  control, 
population  monitoring,  and  general  situational  awareness  that  are  crit¬ 
ical  to  many  IW  operations.  USAF  cyber  warriors  can  help  inform 
and  influence  indigenous  populations  through  directed  psychological 
operations,  while  at  the  same  time  limiting  an  adversary’s  freedom  of 
action  in  cyberspace  through  signals  intelligence  and  electronic  war¬ 
fare  means  enabled  by  airborne  access  and  persistence.  Finally,  limiting 
collateral  damage  is  absolutely  critical  in  IW.  The  USAF  can  be  at  the 
forefront  of  developing  timely  precision  strike  concepts  enabled  by 

•  situational  awareness  from  space  and  airborne  surveillance  and 
reconnaissance  platforms 

•  precision  navigation  enabled  by  the  global  positioning  system 

•  networked  sensors  and  shooters 

•  low-collateral-damage  munitions  that  neutralize  only  their 
intended  targets. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  most  effective  low-collateral-damage  weap¬ 
ons  may  be  nonkinetic.  For  example,  jamming  adversary  communica¬ 
tions  can  help  protect  Coalition  forces  and  indigenous  people  (e.g., 
from  remotely  detonated  improvised  explosive  devices)  and  can  even 
support  troops  in  contact  through  on-call  jamming  (e.g.,  “electronic 
warfare  CAS”).  The  USAF  can  build  on  its  existing  competencies  in 
surveillance  and  intelligence,  especially  signals  intelligence,  to  exploit 
evolving  information  processing  and  communications  technology  for 
counterinsurgency  purposes. 

Because  building  partner  capacity  and  operating  indirectly  are 
so  central  to  irregular  warfare,  the  Air  Force  could  undertake  a  dedi¬ 
cated  effort  to  make  the  fruits  of  these  technologically  driven  concepts 
available  to  partners  within  export  control  parameters  and  without 
compromising  sensitive  or  classified  U.S.  capabilities.  In  fact,  concept 
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development  activities  could  explicitly  consider  applicability  to  capacity¬ 
building  and  foreign  internal  defense. 

Many  emerging  concepts  exploit  cooperation  with  ground  forces 
and/or  administrative  measures  taken  by  the  host  nation.  The  Air 
Force  generally  cannot  perform  these  missions  on  its  own,  and  hence 
many  promising  areas  of  airpower  application  require  cooperation  with 
other  services,  U.S.  government  agencies,  and  partner  governments. 
New  applications  may  not  fit  well  with  any  particular  established  role 
or  mission.  We  therefore  suggest  joint  and  interagency  investigation  of 
innovative  counterinsurgency  technologies  and  operational  concepts. 
Organizations  and  mechanisms  to  promote  joint  thinking  with  other 
services  and  other  government  agencies  could  be  developed  further. 

It  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  irregular  warfare  integrator  at 
Headquarters  Air  Force  and  the  expanded  CIWC  to  ensure  that  tech¬ 
nological  opportunities  for  novel  IW  applications  are  explored,  devel¬ 
oped,  and  fielded.  In  fact,  over  time,  it  might  be  appropriate  for  the 
USAF  to  create  a  significantly  larger  organization  than  the  CIWC  with 
a  broader  charter — perhaps  an  IW  think  tank. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

Conclusions 


In  summary,  the  DoD  leadership  has  directed  the  Air  Force  and  the 
other  services  to  adapt  to  the  emerging  threat  environment  character¬ 
ized  as  the  “long  war.”  The  direction  is  clear  but  the  specifics  present 
numerous  challenges,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  need  to  begin  to 
change  the  USAF  culture  from  one  focused  on  the  challenges  of  major 
combat  operations  (which  are  not  going  away)  to  one  equally  adept  in 
irregular  warfare.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  has  a  great  deal  to  offer  in  this 
realm — indeed,  U.S.  efforts  to  counter  terrorism  and  insurgency,  sup¬ 
port  partners  in  foreign  internal  defense,  and  bring  stability  to  vulnera¬ 
ble  populations  could  not  be  done  without  the  Air  Force.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  we  formulate  and  propose  the  courses  of  action  in  this  report. 

There  is  a  compelling  rationale  for  immediately  beginning  to 
implement  the  initiatives  in  CoAs  0,  1,  and  2 — or  some  versions  thereof. 
The  need  to  adapt  as  an  institution,  to  redouble  efforts  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  to  pressure  adversaries,  and  to  support  partners  around 
the  world  is  present,  imperative,  and  enduring.  We  estimate  that  these 
first  three  CoAs  would  require  about  7,000  personnel  and  $10  billion 
in  investment  and  O&S  funding  out  to  2015.  Of  course,  there  is  still 
work  to  be  done  to  refine,  assess,  resource,  and  execute  the  details  of 
some  initiatives,  but  the  Air  Force  can  build  on  an  expanding  body 
of  background  work  and,  especially,  the  operational  and  institutional 
experience  among  its  members  to  pursue  the  vectors  we  have  proposed 
here. 

The  initiatives  in  these  CoAs  offer  an  appropriate  and  strategi¬ 
cally  coherent  mix  of  capabilities  and  capacities  that  would  position 
the  Air  Force  to  meet  the  guidance  set  forth  by  DoD  leadership.  The 
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foundational  CoA  0  initiatives  would  ensure  the  development  and  nur¬ 
turing  of  IW  expertise  and  focused  IW  concepts,  and  would  estab¬ 
lish  an  enduring  IW  mindset  in  the  Air  Force  from  the  leadership  on 
down.  By  pursuing  CoA  1  initiatives  to  push  essential  air  capabilities 
forward  to  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  prepare  for  sustained  operations  and 
expanded  Air  Force  roles  there,  and  broaden  efforts  to  build  effective 
indigenous  airpower,  the  Air  Force  would  provide  needed  enhanced 
support  to  U.S.  interests  in  those  two  countries  while  signaling  its 
sense  of  urgency  and  responsiveness.  Finally,  adopting  the  initiatives  in 
CoA  2  would  set  the  Air  Force  on  a  course  to  meet  demand  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  to  maintain  pressure  on  terrorist  and  insurgent  groups 
wherever  they  threaten  U.S.  interests. 

As  the  Air  Force  implements  CoAs  0,  1,  and  2  and  gains  addi¬ 
tional  experience  in  and  knowledge  about  IW  operations,  USAF  lead¬ 
ers  can  take  more  time  to  consider  the  more  ambitious  and  costly  ini¬ 
tiatives  in  CoA  3.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  while  the  gunship 
and  special  operations  forces  mobility  concepts  in  CoA  3  are  by  far  the 
most  costly  initiatives  in  the  study  in  terms  of  investment,  the  opera¬ 
tional  needs  that  they  would  meet — responsive,  persistent,  tailorable 
fires  and  clandestine  infiltration/exfiltration  in  denied  areas,  respec¬ 
tively — present  challenges  that  are  no  less  pressing  than  the  impera¬ 
tives  driving  other  CoAs. 

Our  rough  cost  estimates  seem  rather  modest  when  compared 
with  the  USAF’s  top  line  budget  and  end  strength,  but  in  the  emerg¬ 
ing  fiscally  constrained  environment,  making  even  relatively  modest 
changes  in  levels  of  resources  can  be  challenging.  As  of  fall  2008,  sup¬ 
plemental  funding  acts  for  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  had  provided 
the  resources  for  many  of  the  Air  Force’s  I  W-related  activities,  particu¬ 
larly  in  relation  to  training  and  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 
Supplemental  funding  will  not  be  available  indefinitely,  and  without 
dedicated  funding  sources,  long-term  planning  for  IW  activities  in  the 
USAF  will  be  impossible.  Therefore,  the  USAF  will  have  to  perform 
trade  studies  to  find  the  funding  within  its  existing  resources.  If  it  is 
to  move  beyond  ad  hoc  activities  and  embrace  irregular  warfare  in  its 
institutions,  force  planning,  and  operations,  the  Air  Force  must  itself 
put  up  the  resources.  Money  talks. 
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Finally,  although  there  are  material  initiatives  in  these  CoAs, 
many  of  the  initiatives  are  nonmaterial.  People,  more  than  platforms, 
are  the  key  to  transforming  the  Air  Force  and  rebalancing  its  IW  and 
conventional  capabilities,  allowing  the  USAF  to  work  more  effectively 
and  efficiently  by,  with,  and  through  partner  nations  in  the  long  war. 
The  success  of  these  CoAs  and  the  specific  initiatives  will  depend  on 
inculcating  an  IW  mindset  across  the  Air  Force,  improving  education 
and  training,  and  demonstrating  a  commitment  to  promote  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  most  qualified  airmen  for  IW-related  operations.  As  Secretary 
of  Defense  Gates  wrote  recently,  “In  the  end,  the  military  capabilities 
needed  cannot  be  separated  from  the  cultural  traits  and  the  reward 
structure  of  the  institutions  the  United  States  has:  the  signals  sent  by 
what  gets  funded,  who  gets  promoted,  what  is  taught  in  the  academies 
and  staff  colleges,  and  how  personnel  are  trained.”1 


1  Gates,  January/February  2009. 
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Snapshot  Descriptions  of  the  Irregular  Warfare 
Initiatives 


In  this  appendix  we  provide  “snapshots”  that  describe  each  of  the  irreg¬ 
ular  warfare  initiatives  introduced  in  this  monograph.  On  each  page 
we  state  the  objectives  for  the  proposed  initiative.  Objectives  stem  from 
earlier  work,  which  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  Air 
Force  and  RAND  that  there  are  indeed  pressing  problems  to  which  the 
objectives  are  appropriate.  Numerous  possibilities  have  been  discussed 
and  debated  for  each  of  the  objectives — sometimes  formally  and  some¬ 
times  informally.  As  befits  the  nature  of  this  monograph,  however, 
what  follows  moves  directly  to  brief  descriptions  of  the  study’s  recom¬ 
mendations  to  meet  the  objectives. 

Our  recommendations  are  expressed  primarily  in  terms  that 
capture  the  essence  of  what  must  be  accomplished,  but  they  are  also 
accompanied  by  first-cut  estimates  of  resource  requirements  and  spe¬ 
cific  measures.  Such  details  may  very  well  need  to  be  reexamined  in 
more  depth,  but  the  directions  set  are  correct.  Following  the  statement 
of  objectives,  we  provide  a  general  description  of  the  proposed  initia¬ 
tive,  an  explanation  of  employment  and  fielding  concepts,  and  the 
estimated  resources  required  along  with  a  timeline.  This  information 
is  of  varying  levels  of  fidelity  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  first-order 
estimate.  Subject  matter  experts  in  the  Air  Force  should  review  each 
proposed  initiative  before  decisions  are  made  to  move  forward.  Each 
snapshot  identifies  the  CoA(s)  with  which  the  initiative  is  associated. 

For  each  initiative  we  include  a  listing  of  manpower,  total  aircraft 
inventory,  investment  costs,  annual  costs  for  operations  and  support, 
and  the  years  of  initial  capability  (when  manpower  and/or  platforms 
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begin  to  come  on  line)  and  full  capability  (when  final  numbers  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  platforms  are  deployed). 

We  also  give  sources  for  the  initiative.  These  are  organizations  that 
provided  ideas  and  information  and,  in  many  cases,  advocacy  for  the 
initiative  (though  not  necessarily  the  details  on  resources  and  employ¬ 
ment).  In  some  cases  there  are  multiple  sources.  Sometimes  the  source 
is  identified  as  “ACC  IW  Workshop” — this  refers  to  a  two-day  confer¬ 
ence  sponsored  by  Air  Combat  Command  (ACC)  and  held  at  Langley 
Air  Force  Base  on  October  21—22,  2008,  in  which  multiple  major  com¬ 
mand,  Air  Staff,  Secretariat,  and  other  organizations  participated. 
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Provide  Leadership  Emphasis 

Objectives 

•  Emphasize  the  high  priority  that  IW  will  have  over  the  long  term 
to  deepen  and  expand  IW  capabilities  in  the  Air  Force 

•  Overcome  the  internal  and  external  perception  that  IW  is  and 
will  remain  a  low  priority  for  the  USAF 

•  Set  the  stage  for  IW  as  a  priority  in  force  planning,  career  man¬ 
agement,  assignments,  training,  and  operations 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Convince  institutional  Air  Force  in  speeches,  policy  guidance, 
and  programmatic  decisions  that  IW  will  remain  a  core  USAF 
mission,  even  after  a  drawdown  in  Iraq 

•  CORONAs,  communications  to  Air  Force  leadership,  the  Air 
Force  as  a  whole,  interactions  with  DoD 

•  Follow  up  with  significant  concrete  steps  (careers,  organizations, 
funding) 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


•  CoA  0 

Personnel  0 

Total  aircraft  inventory  0 
Investment  0 

Annual  O&S  0 

Year  of  capability 

Initial  2009 

Full  2009 


Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  0  envisions  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  other  USAF  leaders  emphasizing  IW  early  and 
often 

Sources 

•  Multiple  USAF  staffs;  RAND 
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Designate  Headquarters  Air  Force  Integrator  for  Irregular 
Warfare 

Objectives 

•  Address  the  lack  of  institutionalized  leadership  for  USAF  IW 
issues;  many  IW  arrangements  currently  ad  hoc  and  somewhat 
personality  dependent 

•  Ensure  development  and  nourishment  of  an  IW  mindset  within 
the  USAF 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Establish  a  single  Air  Staff  integrator  for  USAF-wide  IW 
activities 

•  Oversee  IW  strategy,  doctrine,  and  resources;  studies  and  analy¬ 
ses;  IW  training  and  designed  operational  capability  statements; 
concept  development;  joint/interagency  interaction  (especially 
with  the  Army) 

•  Advocate  for  IW  resources  within  the  Air  Force  corporate  struc¬ 
ture  (board,  council,  panel  levels) 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


CoA  0 

Personnel 

50 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

0 

Investment 

$2  million 

Annual  O&S 

$10  million 

Year  of  capability 

Initial 

2009 

Full 

2010 

Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  0  has  three  options,  each  headed  by  a  general  officer: 

1.  A  new  directorate  in  one  of  the  Fieadquarters  Air  Force 
A-Staffs  (e.g.,  A3/5) 

2.  A  new  deputy  chief  of  staff  organization  for  IW  (A-Staff 
“All  ’)  headed  by  a  two-  or  three-star  general  officer 
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3.  A  new  division-plus  sized  organization  headed  by  a  two- 
star  reporting  directly  to  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force 


Sources 

•  RAND;  ACC  IW  Workshop 
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Emphasize  Irregular  Warfare  Career  Incentives 

Objectives 

•  Develop  and  nurture  a  long-term  IW  experience  base  in  the 
USAF — especially  for  aviation  advisors 

•  Reverse  the  perception  that  IW  experience  is  a  “kiss  of  death”  for 
a  USAF  career 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Provide  incentives  and  rewards  for  personnel  to  pursue  IW  expe¬ 
rience  in  their  Air  Force  careers 

•  Ensure  that  the  right  personnel  are  selected  for  advisory 
positions 

•  Track  these  personnel  to  ensure  that  the  USAF  can  provide  a  flex¬ 
ible  and  “scalable”  IW  capability 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


•  CoA  0 

Personnel  0 

Total  aircraft  inventory  0 
Investment  0 

Annual  O&S  0 

Year  of  capability 

Initial  2009 

Full  2010 


Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  0  pursues  multiple  emphases: 

-  Letters  to  promotion  boards 

-  Selection  criteria  for  advisors 

-  Special  experience  identifier  tracking  (in  progress) 

-  IW-related  career  requirements 

-  High  priority  for  assignments,  including  IW-related  joint/ 
interagency  billets 

-  Air  National  Guard  involvement 

Sources 

•  Multiple  USAF  staffs;  Office  of  Air  Force  Lessons  Learned; 
RAND 
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Expand  Irregular  Warfare  Curricula  in  Education  and 
Training 

Objectives 

•  Mandate  or  increase  exposure  of  airmen  to  IW  concepts  through¬ 
out  their  careers 

•  Build  cadre  of  airmen  who  can  be  IW  commanders  and 
planners 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Integrate  IW  education  into  curricula  beginning  with  accession, 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps,  Officer  Training  School,  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy,  enlisted  training,  and  professional  military 
education 

•  Create  IW  campaign  planning  course  to  help  prepare  USAF  plan¬ 
ners  to  work  with  joint/interagency  in  theater  and  bring  airpower 
most  effectively  and  efficiently  to  bear  in  IW  fights 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


CoA  0 

Personnel 

50 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

0 

Investment 

0 

Annual  O&S 

$8  million 

Year  of  capability 

Initial 

2009 

Full 

2010 

Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  0  adds  IW-dedicated  faculty  to  existing  education  and  train¬ 
ing  venues;  creates  a  one-week  course  on  IW  campaign  planning 
(e.g.,  at  USAF  Special  Operations  School  or  Air  University) 

Sources 

•  ACC  IW  Workshop;  multiple  USAF  staffs;  Office  of  Air  Force 
Lessons  Learned 
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Expand  Coalition  Irregular  Warfare  Center 

Objectives 

•  Provide  a  USAF  focal  point  for  IW-related  concept  development, 
technology  exploitation 

•  Evaluate  potential  operational  uses  of  emerging  technologies 

•  Develop  IW-specific  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures 

•  Coordinate  with  RDT&E  organizations  (e.g.,  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency,  Air  Force  Research  Laboratory,  National 
Security  Agency,  Department  of  Energy  laboratories,  etc.) 

•  Work  U.S. /partner  nation  seams  (interoperability,  synergy,  trans¬ 
ferability,  etc.) 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Build  up  current  CIWC  within  the  ACC/Air  Warfare  Center  or 
create  a  new  IW  center 

•  Create  permanent  detachments  at  key  major  commands  and 
other  organizations  (with  personnel  prepared  to  observe  ongoing 
operations) 

-  AFSOC,  ACC,  Air  Mobility  Command,  Air  Force  Space 
Command,  Air  Force  Materiel  Command,  AETC,  Air  Force 
Research  Laboratory 

—  Intelligence  Community  (Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency,  National  Security  Agency,  etc.) 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


CoA  0 

Personnel 

81 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

0 

Investment 

$4  million 

Annual  O&S 

$13  million 

Year  of  capability 

Initial 

2009 

Full 

2011 
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Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  0  adds  41  personnel  to  the  17  assigned  (total  of  58)  at  the 
CIWC  and  adds  detachments  of  one  to  four  airmen  in  each  of 
eight  to  ten  organizations 

Sources 

•  ACC  Air  Warfare  Center/CIWC;  RAND 
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Embed  Air  Expertise  Forward 

Objectives 

•  Improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  air  support  to  distrib¬ 
uted,  decentralized  ground  operations  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan 

•  Increase  the  focus  on  operational  level  of  I W 

•  Adapt  major  combat  operations  processes  to  unique  IW 
requirements 

•  Integrate  CAS,  lift,  ISR,  medical  evacuation,  information 
operations 

•  Designate  senior  IW-experienced  airmen  to  work  with  equivalent 
U.S.  Army  (eventually  Iraqi  and  Afghan)  planners 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Assign  senior  officers  and  staffs  in  Baghdad  and  Kabul  with  plan¬ 
ning  and  tasking  authority,  reachback  to  the  CAOC 

•  Create  IW  “air  effects”  (AE)  cells  at  corps/division  and  joint  spe¬ 
cial  operations  task  force  levels,  linked  with  air  operations  centers, 
to  plan  operations  and  coordinate  lower-level  planning 

•  Augment  tactical  air  control  parties  in  brigade  combat  teams  with 
“air  planning”  (AP)  cells  to  plan  and  synchronize  all  airpower 
contributions  to  ground  operations 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


CoA  1 

Personnel 

262 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

0 

Investment 

$8  million 

Annual  O&S 

$36  million 

Year  of  capability 

Initial 

2009 

Full 

2010 

Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  1  envisions 

-  Air  commander/staffs  at  Multi-National  Force-Iraq,  Bagram 
Air  Base  (31) 
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-  In  Iraq:  colonel-level  AE  director/staff  at  each  of  five  divisions 
and  joint  special  operations  task  force  (42);  lieutenant  colonel- 
level  AP  director/staff  at  each  of  fifteen  brigade  combat  teams 
in  Iraq  (105) 

-  In  Afghanistan:  colonel-level  AE  director/staff  at  each  of  three 
divisions  and  Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force  (21);  lieuten¬ 
ant  colonel-level  AP  director  and  staff  at  each  of  nine  brigade 
combat  teams  in  Afghanistan  (63) 


Sources 

•  609th  Air  Operations  Center;  Office  of  Air  Force  Lessons  Learned; 
RAND 
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Add  Joint  Terminal  Attack  Controllers 

Objectives 

•  Ensure  USAF  ability  to  provide  CAS  and  armed  overwatch  to 
U.S.  and  Iraqi  ground  forces  during  and  following  drawdown  of 
U.S.  brigade  combat  teams 

•  Reduce  deployment  stress  on  JTACs  and  related  Air  Force  career 
fields 

•  Over  time,  allow  brigade  combat  teams  returning  to  home  station 
to  “bring  their  JTACs  with  them” 

Proposed  Approach 

•  With  adequate  ISR,  communications,  and  U.S.  joint  fires  observ¬ 
ers  at  Iraqi  battalion  level,  tactical  air  control  parties  can  control 
CAS  throughout  Iraq 

•  Cover  every  U.S.  mobile  integrated  tactical  terminal  at  every  Iraqi 
army  division  headquarters  (13-16)  plus  Iraq  air  support  opera¬ 
tions  center 

•  Training  pipeline  (to  include  live  CAS  sorties)  will  need  to  be 
expanded 

•  New  counterinsurgency  aircraft  may  help 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


CoA  1 

Personnel 

216 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

0 

Investment 

$5  million 

Annual  O&S 

$22  million 

Year  of  capability 

Initial 

2009 

Full 

2010 

Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  1  would  field  an  additional  40  JTACs;  32  enlisted  tactical 
air  controllers  (1C4) 

•  1  air  liaison  officer,  2  JTACs,  2  enlisted  tactical  air  controllers  per 
division 

•  Provide  2:1  rotation  base 
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Sources 

•  RAND 


58  Courses  of  Action  for  Enhancing  USAF  "Irregular  Warfare"  Capabilities 


Push  and  Sustain  Airborne  ISR  and  PED 

Objectives 

•  Improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  in  Air  Force  ISR  support 
to  distributed  ground  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 

•  Provide  flexible,  timely  full-motion  video  and  signals  intelligence 
capabilities  to  ground  forces 

•  Additional  10  orbits  full  time  (24/7) 

•  Augment  unmanned  systems 

•  Alleviate  the  1:1  dwell  in  USCENTCOM  and  build  a  cadre  of 
MC-12  experts 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  given  the  USAF  37  MC-12 
through  Project  Liberty  (7  in  the  continental  United  States;  30 
deployed) 

•  Force  is  not  sustainable  due  to  lack  of  counterterrorism  aircraft 
for  training 

•  Develop  sustainable  force  of  MC-12s,  PED  for  USCENTCOM, 
other  COCOMs 

•  Call  for  developing  options  for  increasing  rates  of  Predator 
MQ-1/9  deployment 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


CoA  1 

CoA  3 

Personnel 

450 

Personnel 

1,395 

Total  aircraft  inventory- 

30 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

93 

investment 

$460  M 

Investment 

$1.4  B 

Annual  O&S 

$93  M 

Annual  O&S 

$289  M 

Year  of  capability 

Year  of  capability 

Initial 

2010 

Initial 

2012 

Full 

2012 

Full 

2016 

Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  1:  Add  30  aircraft  (to  current  37)  to  build  to  four  squadrons 
with  15  primary  assigned  aircraft  each 
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•  CoA  3:  Buy  additional  93  MC-12s  (for  a  total  CoA  1  +  3  of  160, 
with  50  deployed,  100  for  continuation  training,  10  for  testing), 
+  72  enlisted  and  officer  intelligence  specialists  for  PED 

Sources 

•  Air  Combat  Command/A3F 


60  Courses  of  Action  for  Enhancing  USAF  "Irregular  Warfare"  Capabilities 


Emphasize  Innovative  Information  Operations 

Objectives 

•  Better  exploit  key  USAF  technical  capabilities  in  computer- 
network  and  electronic  warfare  to  support  the  joint  fight  against 
terrorist  and  insurgent  networks 

•  Counter  adversary  use  of  the  Internet 

•  Exploit  technology  for  directed  psychological  operations 

•  Develop  “electronic  warfare  CAS”  to  provide  timely  electronic 
warfare  support  to  ground  forces  (e.g.,  for  local  communications 
jamming  and  counter-improvised  explosive  device) 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Put  dedicated  information  and  electronic  warfare  airmen  in  the 

CAOC 

•  Fill  USAF  interagency  billets  (especially  National  Security 
Agency) 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


CoA  1 

Personnel 

54 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

0 

Investment 

$2  million 

Annual  O&S 

$7  million 

Year  of  capability 

Initial 

2009 

Full 

2010 

Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  1  envisions  an  information  warfare  flight  of  24  people  in  the 
CAOC  to  support  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  plus  30  USAF  billets  at 
the  National  Security  Agency 

Sources 

•  RAND;  Office  of  Air  Force  Lessons  Learned 
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Synchronize  Strategic  Communications 

Objectives 

•  Assure  that  Air  Force  operations  are  consistent  with  national  and 
COCOM  strategic  communications  messages 

•  Advise  Iraqi  and  Afghan  people  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  air 
operations 

—  Support/legitimize  their  governments 

-  Defend  them  (and  their  security  forces) 

-  Help  them  (infrastructure,  humanitarian  operations) 

-  Counter  adversary  propaganda 

•  Integrate  strategic  communications  with  operations 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Change  CAOC  strategic  communications  focus  from  target¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  public  (by  telling  the  Air  Force  “good  news”  story 
to  people  at  home)  to  targeting  the  indigenous  populations  and 
legitimizing  their  governments 

•  Involve  strategic  communications  expertise  in  operational 
planning 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


•  CoA  1 

Personnel  0 

Total  aircraft  inventory  0 
Investment  0 

Annual  O&S  0 

Year  of  capability 

Initial  2009 

Full  2009 


Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  1  envisions  a  refocusing  and  extension  of  the  current  strate¬ 
gic  communications  efforts  in  the  CAOC 

Sources 

•  Office  of  Air  Force  Lessons  Learned;  RAND 


62  Courses  of  Action  for  Enhancing  USAF  "Irregular  Warfare"  Capabilities 


Mitigate  Agile  Combat  Support  Shortfalls 

Objectives 

•  Ensure  long-term  ability  to  execute  agile  combat  support  tasking 
by  security  forces,  maintenance,  civil  engineering,  medical,  and 
transportation  support  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 

•  Rationalize  presentation  of  ACS  capabilities  in  support  of  build¬ 
ing  partner  capacity,  including  base  support,  improved  gover¬ 
nance/services,  and  institution-building 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Reduce  stress  on  key  career  fields  from  USAF  and  joint  expedi¬ 
tionary,  or  in-lieu-of,  tasking  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 

•  Assume  full  Reserve  Component  mobilization,  2:1  dwell 

•  Assume  two  options  for  security  forces  and  maintenance  (“man¬ 
power”  or  “nonmanpower”) 

•  Develop  ACS  employment  concepts  for  aviation  advisory  taskings 
elsewhere 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


CoA  1 

CoA  2 

Personnel 

950 

Personnel 

0 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

0 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

0 

Investment 

$11  million 

Investment 

0 

Annual  O&S 

$68  million 

Annual  O&S 

0 

Year  of  capability 

Year  of  capability 

Initial 

2009 

Initial 

2009 

Full 

2013 

Full 

2010 

Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  1  increases  manning  and/or  takes  nonmanpower  actions  in 
stressed  ACS  career  fields  (assumes  the  least  costly  of  two  options; 
see  footnote  8,  p.  24) 

•  CoA  2  envisions  concepts  for  ACS  mobile  training  teams  focused 
on  institution-building,  humanitarian  aid,  and  medical  and  con¬ 
struction  influence  operations 

Sources 

•  RAND;  AF/A5RQ 
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Operationalize  Analyses 

Objectives 

•  Ensure  that  lessons  observed  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan  become  lessons 
learned 

•  Ensure  tactical-level  experience  and  analyses  (such  as  those  the 
Office  of  Air  Force  Lessons  Learned  has  collected)  are  imple¬ 
mented  in  force  planning  and  TTPs 

•  Institutionalize  analysis  processes  based  on  top-down  strategy 
guidance,  direction,  and  resources 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Develop  an  analytic  framework,  processes,  and  manning  to  better 
exploit  operational  lessons 

•  Focus  on  operational-level  measures  of  effectiveness — not  just 
tactical-level  measures  of  performance 

•  Improve  data  collection  (on  mission  planning  processes  and 
inputs,  tasking,  execution,  and  assessment),  especially  data  for  air- 
ground  measures  of  effectiveness 

•  Provide  means  to  act  on  results  (e.g.,  to  adapt  relevant  processes) 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


CoA  1 

Personnel 

12 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

0 

Investment 

0 

Annual  O&S 

$2  million 

Year  of  capability 

Initial 

2009 

Full 

2010 

Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  1  would  stand  up  a  dedicated  air-ground  analysis  cell  in  the 
CAOC  with  reachback  support  from  Army  and  Air  Force  analysis 
cells  in  the  continental  United  States 

Sources 

•  RAND;  Office  of  Air  Force  Lessons  Learned 


64  Courses  of  Action  for  Enhancing  USAF  "Irregular  Warfare"  Capabilities 


Expand  Advisor  Training 

Objectives 

•  Ensure  that  advisory  training  for  general-purpose  forces  is  funded 
and  institutionalized 

•  Include  robust  cultural/language  skills  training  beyond 
familiarization 

•  Ensure  that  advisors  are  identibed  and  tracked  postdeployment, 
develop  a  career  path 

•  Address  command  and  control  issues  with  the  course  and  who 
funds  equipment 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Call  for  GPF  training  funding  in  next  Air  Force  Program  Objec¬ 
tive  Memorandum 

•  Ensure  a  dedicated,  funded  aviation  advisory  training  center  of 
excellence 

•  Address  issues  with  current  training  (i.e.,  command  and  control 
issues,  number  of  training  days,  ensure  new  advisors  are  properly 
equipped) 

•  Systematically  collect  lessons  from  the  field  to  improve  training 
course 

•  Establish  training  standards  for  all  advisors  (including  AFSOC 
candidates,  who  receive  additional  training  as  combat  aviation 
advisors) 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


CoA  1 

CoA  2 

Personnel 

20 

Personnel 

25 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

20 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

30 

Investment 

$100  M 

Investment 

$150  M 

Annual  O&S 

$15  M 

Annual  O&S 

$18  M 

Year  of  capability 

Year  of  capability 

Initial 

2009 

Initial 

2011 

Full 

2010 

Full 

2012 
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Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  1  envisions  tailorable  training  pipeline  to  support  800  GPF 
advisors  for  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  plus  400  potential  AFSOC 
candidates 

•  CoA  2  expands  pipeline  to  support  additional  1,500  advisors  in 
GPF  advisory  wing  and  air  commando  wing  for  steady  state 

•  Adds  instructors;  assumes  an  advisors’  career  average  of  six  years 

Sources 

•  ACC  IW  Workshop;  RAND 


66  Courses  of  Action  for  Enhancing  USAF  "Irregular  Warfare"  Capabilities 


Stand  Up  General-Purpose  Forces  Advisor  Unit  and 
Elements 

Objectives 

•  Enable  the  Air  Force  to  support  a  persistent  advisory  presence  in 
partner  nations 

•  Ensure  that  partner  nation  demands  are  appropriately  defined 
and  implemented 

•  Provide  a  dedicated  rotation  base,  continuation  training,  les¬ 
sons  learned,  and  career  opportunities  for  permanent  GPF  air 
advisors 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Establish  an  operational  organization  for  a  long-term  GPF  advi¬ 
sory  capability 

•  Dedicate  airmen  with  advisory  and  regional  expertise  to  captur¬ 
ing  air-related  demands  and  needs  of  partner  nations  in  theater 
engagement  plans  and  in  tasking  to  USAF  advisory  units 

•  Scalable,  reachback  into  rest  of  USAF 

•  Support  USSOCOM  security  force  assistance  concept 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


CoA  2 

Personnel 

1,150 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

80 

Investment 

$1.3  billion 

Annual  O&S 

$104  million 

Year  of  capability 

Initial 

2011 

Full 

2015 

Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  2  envisions  30  theater  air  advisors  in  each  of  five  COCOM 
headquarters;  a  Total  Force  GPF  wing  with  COCOM-aligned 
squadrons  and  regionally  oriented  advisors  from  multiple  career 
fields,  with  partner  nation  equipment  and  civil-military  air  infra¬ 
structure  development  kits  (air  traffic  control  radars,  lights,  etc.) 

•  Coordinated  with  National  Guard  State  Partnership  Program 
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Sources 

•  AF/A5R;  AF/A5XS 


68  Courses  of  Action  for  Enhancing  USAF  "Irregular  Warfare"  Capabilities 


Add  Combat  Aviation  Advisors 

Objectives 

•  Reduce  mismatch  between  assessed  demand  for  combat  aviation 
advisors  (CAA)  and  supply 

•  Synchronize  AFSOC  CAA  capability  and  capacity  with  new  role 
of  USSOCOM  as  lead  proponent  of  security  forces  assistance 

•  Help  meet  increasing  demand  for  CAA-like  skills  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Broaden  combat  aviation  advisory  capacity 

•  New  USSOCOM  security  forces  assistance  concept  calls  for  an 
additional  6th  Special  Operations  Squadron-like  CAA  squadron 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


CoA  1 

CoA  2 

Personnel 

230 

Personnel 

500 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

20 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

40 

Investment 

$109  M 

Investment 

$212  M 

Annual  O&S 

$33  M 

Annual  O&S 

$66  M 

Year  of  capability 

Year  of  capability 

Initial 

2010 

Initial 

2011 

Full 

2013 

Full 

2016 

Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  1  creates  a  second  AFSOC  CAA  squadron  to  support 
USSOCOM  security  forces  assistance,  advanced  training  in  Iraq, 
Afghanistan 

•  CoA  2  creates  air  commando  wing  of  five  squadrons,  each  aligned 
to  a  COCOM,  and  includes  Air  National  Guard  units 

Sources 

•  RAND;  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command 
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Expand  Air  Force  Human  Intelligence 

Objectives 

•  Expand  and  better  exploit  the  human  intelligence  potential  in  the 
Air  Force 

-  Country  Teams  (defense  attaches  and  security  assistance 
officers) 

-  COCOM  theater  engagement  plan  teams 

-  GPF  and  special  operations  advisors 

-  State  Partnership  Program  exchanges 

•  Augment  foreign  area  officer  cadre  and  fully  staff  Air  Force  billets 
at  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Provide  education  and  training  for  all  airmen  in  positions  with 
human  intelligence  opportunities 

•  Create  processes  to  exploit  their  efforts  (human  intelligence 
PED) 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


CoA  2 

Personnel 

20 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

0 

Investment 

0 

Annual  O&S 

$3  million 

Year  of  capability 

Initial 

2010 

Full 

2011 

Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  2  creates  and  vets  “every  airman  is  a  (human  intelligence) 
sensor”  concepts;  develops  specialized  education  and  training 
programs 

Sources 

•  RAND;  AFSOC 


70  Courses  of  Action  for  Enhancing  USAF  "Irregular  Warfare"  Capabilities 

Build  Regional  Air  Academies 

Objectives 

•  Enhance  and  sustain  Air  Force  investments  in  tactical  training  of 
foreign  units 

•  Establish  enduring  relationships  with  future  partner  air  arm 
leaders 

•  Meet  substantial  current  and  future  demand  for  individual  mili¬ 
tary  education  and  training  for  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and  other  pri¬ 
ority  partners 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Using  the  Inter-American  Air  Force  Academy  as  a  template,  estab¬ 
lish  new  international  military  education  and  training  institutions 
for  other  COCOMs  providing  instrument  and  other  flight  train¬ 
ing,  maintenance,  airbase  defense,  logistics  courses 

•  Each  with  50  faculty,  50  other  staff  with  regional  expertise,  mobile 
training  team  capacity 

•  Each  with  500  students,  primarily  from  middle  ranks 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 

•  CoA  1 

Personnel  1 00 

Total  aircraft  inventory  0 
Investment  $14  M 

Annual  O&S  $13  M 

Year  of  capability 

Initial  2010 

Full  2011 

Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  1  establishes  institute  for  USCENTCOM  emphasizing 
Iraqi  and  Afghan  needs  (in  addition  to  existing  SOUTHCOM 
academy) 

•  CoA  2  establishes  institutes  for  U.S.  Africa  Command,  U.S. 
Pacific  Command,  U.S.  European  Command 

Sources 

•  ACC  IW  Workshop;  AFSOC 


CoA  2 

Personnel  300 

Total  aircraft  inventory  0 
Investment  $  1 5 

Annual  O&S  $40 

Year  of  capability 

Initial  2011 

Full  2013 


2  2 
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Provide  Transferable,  Counterinsurgency-Dedicated  Close 
Air  Support  and  Armed  Overwatch  Platform 

Objectives 

•  Provide  a  light  attack  and  ISR  capability  in  support  of  U.S.  and 
partner  ground  forces  that  is  transferable  to  partner  nations 

•  Help  enable  persistent  presence  and  engagement  with  partners 

Proposed  Approach 

•  USAF  must  first  undertake  an  analytic  assessment  of  the  need  for, 
and  nature  of,  an  Air  Force-flown,  counterinsurgency-dedicated 
CAS  platform 

•  For  illustrative  purposes,  this  initiative  envisions  an  OA-X 

•  Flexible,  easy  for  partner  air  arms  to  operate 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


CoA  1 

CoA  3 

Personnel 

1,000 

Personnel 

3,000 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

100 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

300 

Investment 

$1.1  B 

Investment 

$3.2  B 

Annual  O&S 

$103  M 

Annual  O&S 

$309  M 

Year  of  capability 

Year  of  capability 

Initial 

2010 

Initial 

2012 

Full 

2015 

Full 

2021 

Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  1  would  deploy  about  100  aircraft  (one  replacement  training 
unit  and  six  operational  squadrons  to  support  two  deployed  loca¬ 
tions);  support  GPF/CAA  advisory  and  JTAC  training 

•  CoA  3  would,  depending  on  assessed  need,  deploy  additional  300 
aircraft  (total  of  400:  two  replacement  training  units,  12  opera¬ 
tional  squadrons)  in  multiple  areas  of  operations 

Sources 

•  ACC/A3F 


72  Courses  of  Action  for  Enhancing  USAF  "Irregular  Warfare"  Capabilities 


Develop  and  Procure  Light  Cargo  Aircraft 

Objectives 

•  Help  partners  extend  governance  to  ungoverned  regions,  provide 
aid  (e.g.,  support  country  teams) 

•  Build  partner  capacity  with  locally  unobtrusive,  transferable 
platform 

•  Support  distributed  U.S.  and  partner  military  operations,  includ¬ 
ing  resupply  and  medical  evacuation 

•  Right-size  to  other  services’  expansion  of  GPF  partner-building 
capacity 


Proposed  Approach 

•  The  light  cargo  aircraft  would  be  a  family  of  utility  and  cargo 
aircraft  (a  Small  Multi-Mission  Air  Fleet)  in  the  3,000-  to  6,000- 
pound  payload  range  suited  to  specific  regions 

•  It  would  be  modular  to  enable  expansion  to  medical  evacuation, 
ISR  capabilities 

•  May  be  patterned  after  AFSOC’s  Non-Standard  Aviation 
program 


Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


CoA  1 

Personnel 

300 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

30 

Investment 

$181  M 

Annual  O&S 

$41  M 

Year  of  capability 

Initial 

2010 

Full 

2012 

CoA  2 

Personnel  1 ,000 

Total  aircraft  inventory  105 
Investment  $635 

Annual  O&S  $142 

Year  of  capability 

Initial  2011 

Full  2015 


Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  CoA  1  would  provide  30  aircraft  (buy  or  lease)  in  two  squadrons 
for  use  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  (with  appropriate  service  ceilings 
for  Afghanistan) 

•  CoA  2  would  add  105  aircraft  (two  replacement  training  units  in 
the  continental  United  States,  one  operational  squadron  in  each 
of  the  five  COCOM  areas  of  operation) 


2  2 
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•  Flyaway  cost  per  light  cargo  aircraft  is  $6  million 

Sources 

•  ACC  IW  Workshop;  RAND 


74  Courses  of  Action  for  Enhancing  USAF  "Irregular  Warfare"  Capabilities 


Develop  and  Deploy  the  Next-Generation  Gunship 

Objectives 

•  Enable  gunship  support  (including  responsive,  tailorable,  precise, 
sustained  fires/operations)  day  and  night  in  future  semipermissive 
(i.e.,  man-portable  air  defense  system  and  anti-aircraft  artillery) 
environments 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Options  include  manned  or  unmanned,  current,  or  next-generation 
platforms 

•  May  leverage  next-generation  bomber  to  enable  provision  of  gun¬ 
ship  capabilities 

•  Includes  standoff  precision-guided  munitions  and  ISR  concepts 

•  Analysis  of  alternatives  completed  in  2005  (RAND) 


Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 

•  CoA  3 


Personnel 

Total  aircraft  inventory 
Investment 
Annual  O&S 


720 

24 

$1 1.2  billion 
$113  million 


Year  of  capability 


Initial 

Full 


2020 

2025 


Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 


•  To  be  determined  by  the  Air  Force,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study  we  used  next-generation  gunship  analysis  of  alternatives  of 
24  stealthy,  manned  gunships 


Sources 


AFSOC;  RAND 
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Develop  and  Deploy  Next-Generation  SOF  Mobility 
Platform 

Objectives 

•  Future  capability  to  conduct  infiltration/exfiltration  in  denied  or 
politically  sensitive  areas  over  great  distances 

•  Provide  SOF  rapid,  self-deployable,  global,  high-threat,  anti¬ 
access  capability  with  agility  in  the  objective  area 

Proposed  Approach 

•  Baseline  concept:  a  high-speed,  long-range  air  mobility  plat¬ 
form  with  vertical/short  takeoff  and  landing  capability  and  low- 
observable/stealth  technology 

•  Analysis  of  alternatives  completed  in  2004  (AFSOC) 

Estimated  Timeline  and  Costs 


CoA  3 

Personnel 

600 

Total  aircraft  inventory 

24 

Investment 

$9.2  billion 

Annual  O&S 

$103  million 

Year  of  capability 

Initial 

2025 

Full 

2029 

Specific  Proposals  for  Execution 

•  To  be  determined  by  the  Air  Force,  but  assumed  to  be  a  stealthy 
platform 

Sources 

•  AFSOC 


APPENDIX  B 


Estimates  of  Resources  Required  for  Irregular 
Warfare  Initiatives 


This  appendix  depicts  estimates  of  resources  required  for  each  of  the 
proposed  IW  initiatives.  Initiatives  stem  from  earlier  work,  which  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  Air  Force  and  RAND  that 
there  are  indeed  pressing  problems  appropriately  addressed  by  the  ini¬ 
tiatives.  Numerous  possibilities  have  been  discussed  and  debated  for 
each  of  the  initiatives — sometimes  formally  and  sometimes  informally. 
What  follows  moves  directly  to  rough  estimates  for  each  initiative  when 
fully  implemented,  and  these  represent  the  sum  of  the  totals  required 
for  each  applicable  initiative.  While  some  initiatives  have  logical  asso¬ 
ciated  offsets  (e.g.,  next-generation  gunship,  SOF  mobility  platform, 
etc.),  credit  for  these  offsets  is  not  taken  here  since  adjudication  of  off¬ 
sets  for  dollars  and  manpower  should  be  within  the  context  of  trades 
among  all  the  elements  of  the  entire  force.  This  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  our  tasking.  Flow  of  these  estimates  over  time  is  provided  in  subse¬ 
quent  charts. 

For  each  initiative,  we  calculate 

•  total  aircraft  inventory 

•  manpower 

•  RDT&E 

•  initial  procurement 

•  military  construction  (MILCON) 

•  total  investment  cost  (sum  of  RDT&E,  initial  procurement,  and 
MILCON) 

•  annual  operations  and  maintenance  (O&M)  costs 
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•  annual  manpower  costs 

•  annual  O&S  costs  (sum  of  O&M  and  manpower  costs). 

Costs  are  calculated  in  2009  constant  dollars. 

We  compute  O&M  costs  for  organizations  by  starting  with  the 
size  of  the  manpower  pool  in  the  organization  to  be  supported.  Travel 
and  office  equipment  costs,  as  well  as  supplies,  are  estimated  based  on 
the  mission  and  size  of  the  organization.  If  flying  is  involved,  we  apply 
O&M  costs  for  the  particular  type  or  class  of  equipment  using  stan¬ 
dard  estimating  techniques. 

We  calculate  manpower  costs  using  the  total  size  of  the  man¬ 
power  pool  in  the  organization,  an  assumed  distribution  in  rank/pay 
grade  (unique  for  each  initiative,  based  on  mission),  and  DoD’s  tables 
for  pay,  allowances,  and  support  by  pay  grade. 

Investment  costs  include  RDT&E,  procurement,  and  MILCON 
estimates  where  applicable.  RDT&E  and  procurement  costs  are  esti¬ 
mated  for  the  equipment  associated  with  the  initiative.  In  most  cases, 
the  equipment  exists  today;  thus,  we  used  “open  market”  costs  and 
adjusted  for  specific  configuration  differences.  In  the  case  of  next- 
generation  gunship  and  SOF  mobility  initiatives,  costs  are  estimated 
using  information  from  analyses  of  alternatives  on  the  next-generation 
gunship  and  the  so-called  “M-X”  SOF  mobility  aircraft  conducted  in 
2004.  We  calculate  MILCON  based  on  typical  experience  without 
benefit  of  site  surveys. 

Table  B.l  details  the  estimated  resources  required  for  each  ini¬ 
tiative.  The  initiatives  are  listed  in  the  order  they  appear  in  Table  3.1. 
However,  initiatives  that  appear  in  two  CoAs  here  appear  in  two  rows. 
These  initiative  titles  are  followed  by  a  number  that  denotes  the  CoA  in 
which  it  appears.  For  example,  the  MC-12  initiative  appears  in  CoAs 
1  and  3;  in  Table  B.l,  “push  and  sustain  airborne  ISR  and  PED  (1)” 
refers  to  the  30  MC-12s  called  for  in  CoA  1,  and  “push  and  sustain 
airborne  ISR  and  PED  (3)”  refers  to  the  additional  93  MC-12s  called 
for  in  CoA  3. 


Table  B.1 

Rough  Initiative  Estimates 


Initiative 

Institutional 

Designate  HAF  integrator  for 
IW 

Emphasize  IW  career  incentives 

Expand  IW  curricula  in 
education  and  training 

Expand  CIWC 

Operational  Capability 

Embed  air  expertise  forward 
Add  JTACs 

Push  and  sustain  airborne  ISR 
and  PED  (1) 

Push  and  sustain  airborne  ISR 
and  PED  (3) 

Emphasize  innovative 
information  operations 

Synchronize  strategic 
communications 
Mitigate  ACS  shortfalls  (1) 
Mitigate  ACS  shortfalls  (2) 
Operationalize  analyses 


Total 


Aircraft 

Inventory 

Man¬ 

power 

RDT&E 

($09M) 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

262 

0 

0 

216 

0 

30 

450 

0 

93 

1,395 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

950 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Procure-  Total  Annual  Annual  Total 

ment  MILCON  Investment  O&M  Pers  Cost  Annual 
($09M)  (S09M)  ($09M)  ($09M)  ($09M)  ($09M) 


3 

0 

3 

3 

7 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

8 

0 

4 

4 

1 

12 

13 

8 

0 

8 

3 

34 

36 

5 

0 

5 

1 

21 

22 

456 

4 

460 

65 

28 

93 

1,432 

4 

1,436 

201 

88 

289 

2 

0 

2 

0 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

11 

5 

63 

68 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 
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Table  B.1  (continued) 


Initiative 

Total 

Aircraft 

Inventory 

Man¬ 

power 

RDT8tE 

(S09M) 

Procure¬ 

ment 

(S09M) 

MILCON 

(S09M) 

Total 

Investment 

($09M) 

Annual 

O81M 

(S09M) 

Annual 
Pers  Cost 
($09M) 

Total 

Annual 

($09M) 

Building  Partner  Capacity 

Expand  advisor  training  (1) 

20 

20 

0 

100 

0 

100 

12 

3 

15 

Expand  advisor  training  (2) 

30 

25 

0 

150 

0 

150 

15 

3 

18 

Stand  up  GPF  advisor  unit  and 
elements 

80 

1,150 

0 

1,267 

3 

1,270 

32 

72 

104 

Add  CAAs  (1) 

20 

230 

0 

105 

4 

109 

10 

23 

33 

Add  CAAs  (2) 

40 

500 

0 

208 

4 

212 

20 

46 

66 

Expand  USAF  HUMINT 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Build  regional  air  academies  (1) 

0 

100 

0 

1 

13 

14 

1 

13 

13 

Build  regional  air  academies  (2) 

0 

300 

0 

2 

13 

15 

2 

38 

40 

Future  Procurement 

Provide  transferable,  COIN- 
dedicated  CAS  and  armed 
overwatch  platform  (3) 

300 

3,000 

0 

3,228 

0 

3,228 

120 

189 

309 

Provide  transferable,  COIN- 
dedicated  CAS  and  armed 
overwatch  platform  (1) 

100 

1,000 

0 

1,046 

10 

1,056 

40 

63 

103 

Develop  and  procure  light  cargo 
aircraft  (1) 

30 

300 

0 

181 

0 

181 

23 

19 

41 

Develop  and  procure  light  cargo 
aircraft  (2) 

105 

1,000 

0 

379 

0 

379 

79 

63 

142 

Develop  and  deploy  the  next- 
generation  gunship 

24 

720 

2,750 

8,496 

8 

11,254 

60 

53 

113 

Develop  and  deploy  next- 
generation  SOF  mobility  platform 

24 

600 

2,700 

6,528 

0 

9,228 

60 

43 

103 

Totals 

896 

12,485 

5,450 

23,610 

67 

29,127 

751 

899 

1,650 
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Figure  B.l  presents  the  additional  total  aircraft  inventory  over 
time  associated  with  the  initiatives  that  call  for  procurement  and 
deployment  of  aircraft.  The  time  phasing  is  reasonably  front-loaded 
and  is  based  on  judgment  regarding  how  fast  each  initiative  might  be 
implemented  when  accorded  a  high  priority  within  a  constrained  fund¬ 
ing  environment. 

Figure  B.2  depicts  additional  manpower  over  time.  As  with  the 
total  aircraft  inventory,  the  time  phasing  is  reasonably  front-loaded 

Figure  B.l 

Increase  in  Total  Aircraft  Inventory  for  All  Initiatives 


|  Develop/deploy  SOF  mobility  platform  Q  Add  CAA  units  (1) 

~|  Develop/deploy  next-generation  gunship  \~\  Stand  up  GPF  advisor  unit  and  elements 

~|  Develop/procure  light  cargo  aircraft  (2)  H  Expand  advisor  training  (2) 

Develop/procure  light  cargo  aircraft  (1)  Q  Expand  advisor  training  (1) 

|  Provide  transferable,  COIN-dedicated  CAS  (3)  Q  Push,  sustain  airborne  ISR  and  PED  (3) 

Provide  transferable,  COIN-dedicated  CAS  (1)  Q  Push,  sustain  airborne  ISR  and  PED  (1) 

~~|  Add  CAA  units  (2) 
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and  is  based  on  judgment  regarding  how  fast  each  initiative  might  be 
implemented  when  accorded  a  high  priority  within  a  constrained  fund¬ 
ing  environment. 

Figure  B.2 

Increase  in  Manpower  for  All  Initiatives 


^  Develop/deploy  SOF  mobility  platform 
|  |  Develop/deploy  next-generation  gunship 
|  |  Develop/procure  light  cargo  aircraft  (2) 

|  |  Develop/procure  light  cargo  aircraft  (1) 

|  |  Provide  transferable,  COIN-dedicated  CAS  (3) 
|  |  Provide  transferable,  COIN-dedicated  CAS  (1) 
|  |  Build  regional  air  academies  (2) 

|  |  Build  regional  air  academies  (1) 

[]  Expand  USAF  HUMINT 
|  |  Add  CAA  units  (2) 

|  |  Add  CAA  units  (1) 
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I  Expand  advisor  training  (2) 
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Figure  B.3  presents  the  added  total  costs  over  time  with  the  same 
rules  of  thumb  as  total  aircraft  inventory  and  manpower.  The  exceptions 
are  the  two  costliest  initiatives,  “Develop  and  deploy  next-generation 

Figure  B.3 

Estimated  Costs  for  All  Initiatives 


^  Develop/deploy  SOF  mobility  platform 
|  |  Develop/deploy  next-generation  gunship 
|  |  Develop/procure  light  cargo  aircraft  (2) 

|  |  Develop/procure  light  cargo  aircraft  (1) 

|  |  Provide  transferable,  COIN-dedicated  CAS  (3) 
|  |  Provide  transferable,  COIN-dedicated  CAS  (1) 
|  |  Build  regional  air  academies  (2) 

|  |  Build  regional  air  academies  (1) 

[]  Expand  USAF  HUMINT 
|  |  Add  CAA  units  (2) 

|  |  Add  CAA  units  (1) 

Q  Stand  up  GPF  advisor  unit  and  elements 
I  Expand  advisor  training  (2) 

Q  Expand  advisor  training  (1) 
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gunship”  and  “Develop  and  deploy  SOF  mobility  platform.”  We  phased 
these  two  initiatives  to  relieve  the  stress  on  the  budget  around  2020, 
with  the  gunship  preceding  the  mobility  platform. 
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